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DEMOCRACY, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


G. C. FIELD 


In the discussions that have been going on in recent years about the 
proper meaning of the term ‘democracy’, appeal has been made 
from time to time to the use of the corresponding term in ancient 
Greece. It seems, indeed, only reasonable that the Greeks, as the 
original inventors of the word, should be consulted about the proper 
use of it. On the other hand, there is no reason why we should always 
use a term taken from the Greek in its precise original sense. In 
general, however, it seems desirable on all grounds that there should 
be continuity, if not uniformity, in the use of the term, and that 
sudden reversals of its meaning should be avoided as far as possible. 

It does not, of course, admit of doubt that the word ‘democracy’ 
comes into the English language from the Greek authors. We find 
it first in the sixteenth century when knowledge of these authors and 
of the facts of Greek history was growing. The first recorded use 
of it, in Elyot’s The Governour, refers to it as the constitution in 
force among the Athenians, and the picture that the word conveyed 
to the English reader would, broadly speaking, be determined by 
what he knew of Greek writers and Greek history. In an age of 
monarchies and aristocratically ordered societies it was not usually 
regarded as a very desirable form of government. Indeed, it had little 
application to most societies of the time, except a few of the smaller 
Swiss cantons, and the word itself in the early stages seems to be of 
rare occurrence and mainly of historical reference. In the seventeenth 
century when democratic ideas began to develop in this country, the 
word, too, seemed to become more familiar and to be regarded as 
applicable to existing conditions. Thus Baxter describes the speakers 
in the Puritan army as calling ‘sometimes for church-democracy and 
sometimes for state-democracy’. The reference to ‘church-demo- 
cracy’ is of special interest, because the congregational government 
of a church was something much more like the government of a 
Greek city by the popular assembly than anything that was prac- 
tically possible in a seventeenth-century state. This illustrates, inci- 
dentally, how much the whole democratic idea in this country has 
been influenced in its development by the religious interest and the 
application to church government. At any rate, from this period 
onwards the development of the use of the term has been continuous 
up to the present time. And if we think it desirable to preserve this 
continuity, there seems a certain interest in recalling the original 
Greek usage for purpose of comparison with the present day. This 
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is all the more necessary because of recent years there have been 
some highly debatable statements made about the meaning of 
democracy in ancient Greece, from which some very misleading 
inferences have been drawn about its contemporary application. 

Let us consider first the view that the Greek use of democracy has 
no application to present circumstances, because to the Greek it 
implied slavery and was, indeed, based on that, and was therefore 
entirely unlike anything to which the term would be applied nov, 
Thus, Professor E. H. Carr in the Cust Lecture, delivered in 1945, 
said, ‘Not much will be gained by carrying back the inquiry to the 
ancient world where the term was first invented: for the Greek 
democracies were openly based on the rule of a privileged class and 
would hardly qualify under any modern definition of the term, 
Western or Russian.’ There was an amusing illustration, at about 
the same time, of the way in which this idea has filtered down toa 
more popular level. A Conservative statesman had referred, ina 
speech, to ancient Greek democracy as the inspiration of modem 
democratic movements. This was quoted by a well-known left-wing 
columnist, who then pointed out that ancient Greek democracy was 
based on slavery and drew the conclusion, half-humorously no doubt, 
that the Tories must be wanting to reintroduce slavery. 

This is a fallacy which has often been refuted and as often re- 
appears. It is, of course, true that most Greek city states, whatever 
their form of government, were economically dependent on slave 
labour, in the sense that, things being as they were, there would not 
have been enough man-power to carry on the essential work of pro- 
duction without the slaves. That, however, is not what is meant 
here. What is implied in remarks such as those quoted is that Greek 
democracy, in particular, was only possible because the citizens had 
slaves to do the work of production for them, thus leaving them free 
to attend to politics. And this is entirely untrue. In general, in 
democracies such as Athens, the majority of the citizens worked 
with their hands and a great many of them did not own slaves at 
all. Nor, with one or two exceptions, which do not affect the general 
picture, was there, in democratic cities, any special kind of work 
reserved either for slaves or for free men. Slaves could be found in 
the skilled professions, and citizens among the unskilled manual 
labourers. But all citizens in a democracy whatever their wealth, 
profession or social position, had exactly the same political rights 
and privileges. 

That is, perhaps, sufficient answer to this particular objection. 
But it is worth while spending a few moments in trying to see why 4 
Greek would not have admitted that the existence of slavery was 
relevant to the question at issue between democracy and other forms 
of government. This question concerned the organization and 
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government of a particular society, the ToAis or city. Now, we assume 
that the political society must normally include all those living in 
the same territory. But that was not at all the view held in Greece 
or the ancient world in general. To them membership of the citizen 
body was a matter of being born into it, or occasionally being ad- 
mitted by a special act of those already in it. The fact of living, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, in the same territory was quite irrelevant. 
The question, therefore, of the proper government of a particular 
society was quite distinct from the question of its relations to those 
outside it. We might recognize the same thing, if ‘those outside it’ 
meant those living in a different territory. We might quite naturally 
speak of a particular state as being itself democratically governed 
even though it exercised despotic rule over territories outside. In 
some periods in the history of the Swiss Confederation, for instance, 
some of the smaller cantons could hardly be called anything but 
democracies, yet that did not prevent them from taking their share 
in the rule of conquered territories, whose inhabitants had no 
political rights at all. 

We should perhaps find it easier to put ourselves at the Greek 
point of view if we thought in terms, not of a territorial state, but 
of one of the smaller societies within it, a club, for instance, or a 
University. The question of the best form of government for such 
asociety might raise very real issues, and we could perfectly reason- 
ably advocate one form of government as being more democratic 
than another. But the distinction between the two would not be 
made any the less real and important by the fact that, under either 
form of government, the society had employees, porters and char- 
women for instance, who were not members of it and had no share 
in its government. All this should make it clear that the existence 
of slavery in ancient Greece, important though it is for our general 
estimate of its civilization, does not destroy the relevance of Greek 
democratic ideas and experience to our own time. 

This being understood, what did democracy, as a form of govern- 
ment, mean to a Greek? There is really no doubt about that at all; 
and, if it were not for the confusion that has been introduced into 
the matter by contemporary controversies, it would hardly be worth 
while setting down the familiar facts once more. In the first place, 
the ordinary Greek normally thought and spoke of democracy as 
one of the three main forms of government which he recognized, 
the other two being monarchy and oligarchy or aristocracy. This 
was the normally accepted classification. Some serious thinkers 
criticized it as inadequate and tried to introduce various sub- 
divisions or intermediate forms. But none of these suggestions 
became generally accepted, nor were they consistent among them- 
selves. Plato, for instance, gives two quite different alternative 
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classifications in the Republic and the Politicus respectively. In the 
latter he retains the threefold classification, but sub-divides each 
into a better or worse form, according to the degree to which they 
respect the law and act according to established rules. But, we may 
note, the law-abiding and the lawless democracy are both called 
democracies. Aristotle puts forward various suggestions, not always 
perfectly consistent with each other. But in one passage, to which 
we shall have to return later, he suggests the use of the term ‘de- 
mocracy’ for what he regards as a perverted form of government 
in which the poor rule the state in their own exclusive interest, 
Polybius, on the other hand, who favours a classification rather 
like that in the Politicus, wants to keep the term ‘democracy’ for the 
good form of popular government and coins the word ‘ochlocracy’, 
government by the mob, for the perversion. 

But for the ordinary Greek, throughout the whole period, the 
simple threefold division, monarchy, oligarchy, democracy sufficed, 
We find it taken for granted by Herodotus in his fictitious story of 
the debate between the Persian leaders after the downfall of the 
pseudo-Smerdis. And three hundred years later Polybius, in the 
passage just quoted, speaks of it as the ordinarily accepted classi- 
fication, though he himself is not satisfied with it. All this shows 
how misleading it is to generalize about the meaning of the term to 
‘the Greeks’ from the discussions of one or two thinkers. Mr 
Harold Nicolson, for instance, in an essay in the Spectator a few 
years ago,’ made the startling statement that ‘to them [i.e. the 
Greeks] . . . it [democracy] was a term of abuse’. This is a generaliza- 
tion from Aristotle which, as applied to ‘the Greeks’, is extremely 
wide of the mark. To the Greeks as a whole, democracy, like 
socialism or conservatism nowadays, was a term of abuse for those 
who disapproved of it, and a term of praise for the very large number 
who believed in it. 

Apart from approval or disapproval, what the term ‘democracy’ 
would have conveyed to the ordinary Greek is quite clear. It would 
have conveyed to him, in the first place, a state in which supreme 
control was exercised by a general assembly of all the citizens. The 
general assembly, by the way, was not peculiar to the democracies 
but was found, in one form or another, in many non-democratic 
states, though in these its authority and function tended to be 
limited. What was peculiar to democracy was that the assembly 
was open to every citizen without distinction of wealth or birth or 
profession, and one man’s vote counted just the same as another’s. 

Secondly, every citizen had an equal right to express an opinion 
or to make a proposal. Freedom of speech was generally regarded 
as one of the fundamental features of democracy. It was so regarded, 

1 Spectator, August 31st, 1945, reprinted in Comments, 1944-48. 
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for instance, by Plato, who thought that it was carried to lengths 
which were altogether unwholesome. It is true that, according to 
Isocrates, an unpopular speaker in moments of excitement some- 
times ran a certain risk of being shouted down. But that was cer- 
tainly not the usual thing. We have accounts of several occasions 
when decisions of importance were being discussed in the Athenian 
Assembly, and there is invariably reference to speeches on different 
sides. In fact one can say broadly that the Athenian democracy 
can very rarely, if ever, have taken an important decision without 
hearing arguments from all points of view. 

In view of that, I find it very difficult to understand a statement 
by Lord Lindsay in an article in the Manchester Guardian of 
April 26th, 1946. He there says, ‘Neither of the two parties which 
strove for power in Greek states had the smallest intention of 
tolerating the other. A recognized opposition was foreign to Greek 
democracy.’ It is quite true, of course, that a Greek democracy 
would not have tolerated an attempt to overthrow the democratic 
constitution by force. In the less well-established democracies such 
attempts were all too frequent, and revolution and civil war were 
endemic in many Greek states. That was not so everywhere, how- 
ever, and in any case is hardly in question here. Even the well- 
established democracies would probably not have tolerated a pro- 
posal to abolish democracy by legal procedure, though they seem 
to have been tolerant of a good deal of criticism of it in writing. 
There is, for instance, no hint that Plato ever got into trouble for 
writing the Republic. Within the limits of the democratic constitu- 
tion, however, there was complete freedom of opposition and 
criticism on any particular question. It is true that, in a sense, 
there was no ‘recognized Opposition’. But then there was no recog- 
nized Government, either. There was, however, often an observable 
tendency for those of like opinions to develop habits of working 
together politically, and modern historians often speak, without 
serious inaccuracy, of different parties in Athens. These were some- 
times based on economic divisions, and Aristotle gives a list of the 
recognized leaders of the upper classes and the common people, 
respectively, over a considerable period of history. And in the age 
of Demosthenes there was clearly a relatively permanent division 
between the pro-Macedonian and the anti-Macedonian parties. 
We must, however, beware of thinking of these as in any sense 
permanent organizations, with a body of officials, like the parties 
we know. They were more akin to the rudimentary parties of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The third mark of democracy for the ordinary Greek would have 
been that all public offices were open equally to every citizen, irre- 
spective of wealth, who was not disqualified by criminal conduct. 
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This was made not merely a legal right but a practical possibility 
by other measures which were in fact characteristic of all democracies, 
whether or no we include them in the definition. In the first place, 
the offices were paid so that no one could be debarred by poverty 
from filling them. And secondly the great majority of offices, which 
in general took the form of boards or committees rather than of 
single posts, were filled by lot. This seems to us a curious method, 
but they dealt largely with routine matters, and the idea seems to 
have been that each board should represent, as it were, a fair sample 
of the whole citizen body. There were limitations on the possibility 
of being selected more than once, so that office must have come in 
turn to almost every citizen. There were, however, certain exceptions, 
for a few of the more important and responsible officers were elected 
by the whole body of citizens. And here the limitations on re-election 
did not necessarily apply, and there were well-known cases of the 
same man being elected to the same office year after year. 

Even the most important officers, however, were not supposed to 
have any special responsibility for the framing of policy. That was 
a matter for the whole assembly, and in theory every citizen had an 
equal right to contribute to it. In practice, the chief influence was 
exercised by the leading orators, who might or might not themselves 
hold office at any particular time. Even in the carrying out of the 
policy the tendency of democracies was, on the whole, with occa- 
sional exceptions from time to time, to restrict the discretion of the 
officials and scrutinize their conduct very jealously. This was made 
easier by the rule, almost universal in the ancient world in all kinds 
of government, that appointment to any office was made annually. 
And in Athens, and probably in other democracies, there was a 
public examination at the end of the year of office of the conduct of 
every Official. 

In comparing ancient democracies with modern forms of govern- 
ment, it is of interest to remind ourselves what the responsibilities 
and activities were with which the popular organs of government 
most concerned themselves. Nowadays we should naturally think, 
before anything else, of legislation as being the primary function of 
the sovereign body. But, in fact, in Greek states legislation was not, 
as it is with us, a regular and continuous activity. The laws were 
regarded much more as a permanent framework, not to be lightly 
altered or added to. When genuine legislation did take place, it 
generally went through a complicated procedure which, while reserv- 
ing the final decision to the popular assembly, entrusted the greater 
part of the work to a committee or sometimes to a single legislator. 
On the other hand, the Assembly was continually passing decrees 
dealing with particular cases. In extreme cases the line between 4 
law and a decree might seem rather thin, but in general the distinction 
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is clear, and more than one writer picks out the tendency to act by 
decrees instead of by fixed laws as a sign of degeneration in a demo- 
cracy. But on the whole the Assembly seems to have been much more 
occupied with what we should think of as strictly executive discus- 
sions. The debates about which we have the fullest accounts are 
generally those on foreign relations, the making of treaties or alli- 
ances, and the declaration of war. And during a state of war, which 
for most Greek cities means for the greater part of their history, 
the Assembly would continually be taking decisions about the 
conduct of the war, the expeditions to be sent out and the operations 
to be undertaken. 

But besides all this there is an important function which, to our 
way of thinking, would be the most inappropriate for a popular 
body, and that is the judicial function. Yet it was characteristic of 
Greek democracies that the administrations of justice should more 
and more come to be considered an essential prerogative of the 
sovereign people. Some cases might actually be tried before the 
whole Assembly. More often, however, they came before a number 
of large popular juries of several hundred members each, empanelled 
by lot. It is clear that each of these was regarded as, in a sense, a 
microcosm of the whole people, and the whole lot together as the 
people acting in their judicial capacity. It must be remembered that 
these were completely lay bodies, and there were no professional 
lawyers and no professional judges to guide them. Plato is perhaps 
the only Greek writer to have developed the modern conception of 
the judge as a skilled professional with specialized knowledge of the 
law. 

For the purposes of comparison with modern times, it is of parti- 
cular interest to consider the kinds of argument which were used for 
or against democracy in Greece. Of the latter we can find systematic 
statements in Plato and in the late fifth-century pamphlet, commonly 
known as the Old Oligarch, which is preserved among the works of 
Xenophon. The arguments are largely directed against the special 
feature of ancient democracy, namely government by a mass meeting, 
with its emotional instability, its susceptibility to tricks of oratory, 
its lack of continuity of policy and its weakening of the sense of 
responsibility of the individual citizen. But there is a more funda- 
mental criticism by Plato, who held that government was a most 
difficult and important function, which demanded a high degree of 
specialized ability and training, and should therefore be entrusted 
to the select few who possessed the special qualities necessary for it 
and could devote their whole time and their whole interest to it. 

We have no such systematic statement of the case for democracy. 
But from remarks in the historians and other writers we can gather 

1 Politicus, 305 b, c. 
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something of the sort of arguments that might be put forward. The 
earliest extant statement of the case that we have is to be found in 
the imaginary debate described by Herodotus in the passage already 
referred to. The emphasis here is laid on the security that democracy 
gives against the insolence of office, and oppression and misgovern- 
ment by those in authority. We also have an incidental remark by 
Herodotus himself about the greatly increased energy, enterprise and 
self-confidence that the people of Athens showed once they had be- 
come free to govern themselves. In a debate at Syracuse, recorded or 
invented by Thucydides, the democratic spokesman claims superiority 
for democracy because, in the first place, it includes all the citizens, 
not merely a section. And he argues, further, that the judgments of a 
democracy are more likely to be sound just because they represent 
the collective wisdom of all the citizens to which everyone can con- 
tribute something. Aristotle also mentions this argument and admits 
that there is something in it. Plato, of course, would not have 
admitted its validity. But even he, in the second-best constitution 
described in the Laws, allows a certain element of democracy, his 
main reason being that the people will give much more willing obedi- 
ence to the decisions of the government if they are given some share 
in it. 

There are thus various practical advantages claimed for democracy. 
But the fundamental demand comes from the feeling that the city 
exists for the sake of all its citizens and that they therefore all have 
a claim to a share in the good things that it can give them. Participa- 
tion in the work of government is one of these good things. It brings 
certain specific material advantages and prevents certain evils. But 
behind all this is the idea, which is hinted at in the famous Funeral 
Speech of Pericles, and emerges more or less clearly from the dis- 
cussion in Aristotle, that a share in public life and activity is itself 
a good thing, part of the ‘good life’ for every man. A man is a better 
man for taking some part in government, and to make the citizens 
better men is the true aim of any measure and any institution. This 
was doubtless an ideal which was realized in practice very imper- 
fectly or not at all. But as an ideal it is still capable of making its 
appeal. 

In the light of all this, what bearing has the Greek use of the term 
on modern controversies about the meaning of democracy? What, 
for instance, would a Greek say about the rival claimants to the 
title among the states of the present day? Let us consider first the 
Parliamentary democracies of Western Europe. I think there can be 
little doubt that if an ordinary Greek, particularly a convinced 
democrat, were confronted with these states his first reaction would 
be to deny them the title of democracies at all. That would not be 
in the least for the sort of reason that would be given by the partisans 
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of the so-called ‘Eastern democracies’ for a similar denial. It would 
be simply and solely because the ordinary citizens were not taking a 
continuous and active part in the work of government. To call a state 
a democracy in which the supreme power was in the hands of a small 
body, elected every five years or so, and in which laws could be 
passed, judicial decisions made, executive actions taken and even war 
or peace declared without the people being directly consulted at all, 
would seem to our Greek at first sight the wildest of paradoxes. His 
first inclination would probably be to deny that democracy was to 
be found in the modern world at all. 

On second thoughts, however, particularly if he was acquainted 
with the more serious Greek writers, he might begin to modify his 
opinion. He would recognize that democracy, as he knew it, was not 
possible at all in a state above a certain size. And from that he might 
go on to ask himself which of the forms of government that were 
possible in a large country state inclined more in the direction of 
democracy and which less. He would be encouraged in this by 
remembering that, even in Greece, thinkers in the fourth century 
and later were beginning to feel that the popular classifications of 
states into democracies and the rest was inadequate. Not only did 
they try to introduce various intermediate grades, but they also came 
to emphasize more and more the possibility of mixtures of these 
pure forms of government. At times, in fact, they approached the 
idea of democracy, not so much as a class into which any given state 
must either go completely or not go at all, but rather as an element or 
ingredient which could be found in a greater or lesser degree in a wide 
variety of constitutions. 

Looked at from that point of view, our Greek would probably 
concede that in a modern Parliamentary government there was an 
element, possibly greater than he realized at first, of democracy as 
he understood it, and that among modern constitutions there was 
no other direction in which he could look for it. The fact that at 
some point vital decisions were taken and, as a consequence, other 
decisions influenced, by the whole body of citizens, that everyone, 
rich or poor, had a vote and with trifling exceptions everyone’s vote 
counted the same, that our leaders and ministers and members of 
Parliament could be turned out of office by a popular vote whenever 
an election came, that there were no legal restrictions on the right 
of any man to hold office or to sit in Parliament if elected thereto, 
that the practical obstacles were largely removed by measures such 
as payment of members, and above all that there was a great amount 
of freedom of discussion and criticism and expression of opinion — 
all these things would seem to him undeniable marks of democracy 
as far as they went, and he would regard them as going some way 
towards producing the results that the Greek democrat looked to 
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democracy to produce. He would certainly not think that they went 
as far as he would like. He might suggest, for instance, that more 
countries should follow the example of Switzerland and introduce 
the Referendum and Initiative. He would look askance at our 
independent judiciary and our professional civil service, and would 
view with considerable suspicion our organized political parties. 
But, with all qualifications, he would probably admit a recognizable 
kinship between the democratic idea in his time and ours, and might 
agree that, on the whole, the best of us had advanced as far along the 
road to democracy as our unfortunate preference for large states 
made possible. 

We may next ask what our Greek would say about the Soviet Union 
and the other countries whose forms of government approximate to 
that. There can really be no reasonable doubt about this. The 
governments of Eastern Europe possess none of the features, as set 
out above, which the Greek would regard as characteristic of demo- 
cracy, and no Greek would have dreamed of applying the title to them. 
Indeed, he would find from his own experience a category into which 
they would readily fit. For Greek history provides many instances 
of what we should call ‘left-wing dictatorships’, from Pisistratus to 
Nabis. Indeed, this was one of the commonest ways in which the 
Greek ‘tyrannies’ or dictatorships arose, and some of them no doubt 
did, for a time at any rate, improve the position of the poorer classes. 
But the Greeks never fell into the confusion between government 
in the interests of the people and government by the people, and, 
as far as we know, they never even thought of applying the term 
‘democracy’ to these popular dictatorships. They invariably spoke 
of them as what, by the Greek definition, they were, namely 
‘tyrannies’. 

All this is really quite obvious. But an unfortunate confusion has 
been introduced by some recent writers, on the strength of some 
statements by Aristotle. Thus Professor Carr, in the lecture previous- 
ly quoted, says, ‘Aristotle defines democracy as ‘“‘the Government 
where the supreme power in the polity is vested in those who possess 
no considerable property, i.e. the poor,’’ and goes on to inquire if 
it is unjust if ‘‘the poor, being in a majority, distribute among them- 
selves the property of the rich.’’.. . All this stands quite as close to 
the Russian as to the Western view of democracy.’ And Mr Harold 
Nicolson, referring to the same passage in Aristotle, writes, ‘If we 
use the word ‘‘Democracy”’ in its strictly Aristotelian sense as 
government by the proletariate in the interests of the proletariate to 
the exclusion of all other interests, then it applies more correctly to 
the Eastern or undiluted system of democracy than to the Western or 
diluted system.’ Remarks such as these reveal such a serious mis- 
understanding that it seems desirable to give, in conclusion, a brief 
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consideration to the significance of what Aristotle actually does say. 

It is quite true that, in one or two passages, Aristotle speaks of 
democracy as the perverted form of constitution in which the poor, 
being a majority, have the power and exercise it exclusively in their 
own interests. But, even taking this description at its face value, it 
obviously refers to something entirely different from the Soviet or 
East European type of government. In the first place, in the sort of 
democracy of which Aristotle is speaking the poor majority really 
did rule, through the general Assembly with all its apparatus of 
public discussion and free voting. In a state such as Russia, on the 
other hand, whether or no we concede its claim to be ruled in the 
interests of the poor majority, no one could possibly contend that it 
was actually ruled by the poor majority. None of the procedure 
which any Greek, Aristotle included, would have regarded as an 
essential feature of democracy is present. 

Secondly, the whole basis of the Eastern European governments 
is the claim that they are establishing a new order of society, in which 
the old distinction between rich and poor will cease to have any 
meaning. In particular, they are abolishing private ownership of the 
means of production and distribution, and establishing a state- 
controlled economy. There is no trace of any such programme 
among even the most extreme Greek democracies. In general, they 
took for granted private ownership of land and of such elementary 
forms of capital as there were, and did not prevent the owners from 
using these to enrich themselves. In the more extreme cases, they 
might from time to time attempt a forcible correction of disparities 
of wealth by measures such as the redistribution of land, among other 
private owners, and the cancellation of debts. But this could only 
be an occasional measure. For the rest, the tendency was to regard 
the rich as convenient sources from which money could be extracted 
for the benefit of the poor majority, by paying them for public 
services, relieving distress, subsidizing food supplies and the like. 
In fact, it was a crude and clumsy form of the modern idea of the 
‘welfare-state’, which is characteristic of most of the Western 
democracies, and which the so-called ‘Eastern democracies’ 
despise. 

This tendency was undoubtedly present to some extent in all Greek 
democracies, but it was not that which made them democracies. It 
varied greatly in degree. In Athens, for instance, at many periods, 
the rich, though always subjected to heavy burdens, accepted them, 
at least as long as they were imposed by due process of law and not 
by spasmodic and arbitrary confiscation and spoliation, and as 
individuals took their full share in the democratic activities of the 
state, in which they often enjoyed considerable prestige and influence. 
Yet no one would ever have thought of Athens as anything but a 
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democracy. In fact, she was generally regarded as the very pattern 
and type of all democracies. 

Finally, it is necessary to insist that this selection of one or two 
passages gives an entirely one-sided and misleading picture of 
Aristotle’s own contribution to the subject. The Politics, as is now 
generally recognized, is a patchwork compilation from different 
periods of Aristotle’s activity as a teacher, and, as such, it is not 
always consistent with itself. There are these passages in which he 
suggests confining the term ‘democracy’ to the extreme and perverted 
form in which the poor majority rule exclusively in their own in- 
terests, and — a point on which he lays greater stress — carry out 
this policy in an arbitrary manner in particular cases, at the whim of 
a momentary majority, instead of by regular legal procedure. But 
these passages are very few. Much more often, he takes the general 
definition of democracy as consisting in the grant of political rights 
simply on the ground of free citizenship, with no special privileges 
for wealth. Within this general definition, he commonly recognizes 
a number of different forms of democracy, some better and some 
worse, to all of which the term can properly be applied. 

Consider this passage, for instance. In the city of Mantinea there 
appears to have been some kind of system of indirect election to 
office, about the details of which we know very little, but which 
certainly removed it some way from the extreme, or even the average, 
Greek democracy. Yet this is what Aristotle says of it. “In some 
democracies, although they do not all share in the appointment of 
offices, except through representatives elected in turn out of the 
whole people, as at Mantinea, yet, if they have the power of delibera- 
ting, the many are contented. Even this form of government may 
be called democracy.’ A number of other passages could be quoted 
to show that Aristotle habitually used the word ‘democracy’ in a 
much wider sense than the earlier quotations would suggest, and, 
we may add, in a sense much more consonant with its use in all other 
Greek writers and in ordinary speech and thought. But perhaps it 
will suffice to conclude with one more quotation from the Politics. 
‘Democracy and demos in their truest form are based upon the 
recognized principle of democratic justice, that all should count 
equally; for equality implies that the poor should have no more 
share in the government than the rich, but that all should rule equally 
according to their numbers. And in this way men think that they 
will secure equality and freedom in their state.” 

The conclusion of all this is obvious. The governments of Eastern 
Europe have no point of contact whatever with democracy as under- 
stood by the Greeks. A Greek, particularly if he were a critic of 


1 Politics, 1318 a. The previous passage is in 1318 b. I have used the 
translation in the Oxford Aristotle. 
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democracy, would only wonder why on earth they should want to 
saddle themselves with the name. The Parliamentary governments 
of Western Europe are certainly very unlike the Greek democracies, 
and a Greek democrat would hardly concede them the right to the 
name without very considerable qualifications. But he would be 
able to recognize certain elements which were common to both and 
to detect certain of the Greek democratic ideas working in these 
countries at the present time. This is not, perhaps, a very novel or 
exciting conclusion. But it is sometimes worth while spending a 
little time and trouble to discover that what we had always thought 
to be the case really was so, after all. 





THE INTEGRITY OF YEATS 
PETER URE 


I 
In After Strange Gods Mr Eliot tells us how Yeats created his own 
tradition. He accepts I. A. Richards’s view that Yeats ‘made a 
violent repudiation, not merely of current civilization, but of life 
itself, in favour of a supernatural world’. But— Mr Eliot goes on— 


Mr Yeats’s supernatural world was the wrong supernatural 
world. It was not a world of spiritual significance, not a world 
of real Good and Evil, of holiness or sin, but a highly sophisti- 
cated lower mythology, summoned like a physician to supply 
the fading pulse of poetry with some transient stimulant so that 
the dying patient may utter his last words. In its extreme self- 
consciousness it approaches the mythology of D. H. Lawrence 
on its more decadent side. 


There are two points, at least, to be noted about this criticism: first, 
the comparison between Yeats the exploiter of Celtic mythology and 
(presumably) that D. H. Lawrence who wrote the deplorable novel 
The Plumed Serpent; second, the charge that Yeats’s mythology is a 
lower mythology. I am not sure according to what scale of value 
Eliot places some mythologies in a ‘lower’ and others in a ‘higher’ 
category, but one gathers from this passage that what constitutes the 
lowness of a mythology (and also what makes for a resemblance 
between Yeats and the author of The Plumed Serpent) is sophistica- 
tion, self-consciousness and spiritual insignificance. Dr Richards’s 
criticism is not unlike Mr Eliot’s, although his charge bears more 
heavily on what might be called Yeats’s invented or constructed 
mythology —the world of A Vision — rather than on the use made 
by the poet of the old Irish stories: 


He turns (writes Dr Richards) to a world of symbolic phantas- 
magoria about which he is desperately uncertain. He is uncer- 
tain because he has adopted as a technique of inspiration the 
use of trance, of dissociated phases of consciousness, and the 
revelations given in these dissociated states are insufficiently 
connected with normal experience. 


Lastly, Mr Stephen Spender may speak for what Yeats would have 
thought of as the younger generation, though they are now middle- 
aged: ‘Yeats’s poetry is devoid of any unifying moral subject’, writes 
Mr Spender in The Destructive Element, ‘although he has much 
wisdom, he offers no philosophy of life, but, as a substitute, a magical 
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system ... not socially constructive... the thought is hopelessly 
inadequate to the situation.’ 

These are heavy accusations. That they were later in part with- 
drawn does not seriously diminish their force. I want to supplement 
these accusations by stating the case against Yeats more thoroughly — 
or rather in a less generalized way — before attempting to show the 
measure of his integrity. 

When we have absorbed a good deal of Yeats we are conscious 
of a satiety which has nothing to do with the feeling of organic 
satisfaction. It can be on occasion something more akin to positive 
disrelish. There is sometimes a lack of delicacy in what Yeats offers, 
and very often what he offers, perhaps because it seems intended for 
the gourmet, is distinctly ‘high’. There is the cloistered prose of the 
Autobiographies, in which some of the mannerisms of George Moore 
have got entangled with the rhythms of Pater; many of the early 
poems are a mingle-mangle of pre-Raphaelitism, Morris, and the 
weakly beautiful gestures that theosophy makes to what Yeats later 
called ‘This pragmatical, preposterous pig of a world’. The weakness 
of the early work needs no emphasizing, though the search after 
faint beauty, after the intense and the elaborate, can be justified as 
Yeats’s reaction against ‘Victorian rationalism’. Yeats’s work at this 
early period mirrors too faithfully the disunity of late nineteenth- 
century letters. But turn to the later work, and we shall also at times 
writhe our jaws with disrelish. The sensuous coarseness is sometimes 
overdone: Yeats is on occasion merely the theosophist with his nose 
in the garbage can — the house-lights are out and the ill-paid actors 
quarrel in the wings. The reversion to reality can be a reversion to 
something as highly stylized and fundamentally ‘unreal’, phantasma- 
goric, as the Irish Never-Never land. Yeats bought his properties 
and manner at a different shop, but they were properties and manner 
still; he talked a good deal about walking naked, but his nakedness 
was the dramatized nakedness of poor Tom in Lear: the ‘foul rag 
and bone shop’ of which he spoke in “The Circus Animals’ Deser- 
tion’ supplied the very best bones, the most dramatically ragged of 
tags, but there is still the lingering smell of grease-paint, the sense 
of a pose histrionically — perhaps almost hysterically — adopted. 

I have jumped from the earliest to the latest Yeats, but at all times 
there is the danger that we may be sickened by that eternally pro- 
fessional manner, and may cry, with Yeats himself: ‘Seek out reality, 
leave things that seem.’ Indeed, the accusation may go deeper still. 
Is there not about all this a suspicion of charlatanism? A charlatan 
is one who offers the very dead sea fruit itself from 


That Zoacum, that tree of bitterness... 
Which in the midst of fire is engraff’d 
Yet flourishes like Flora in her pride, 
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But charlatanism in the arts is the sign of a profound disorganization 
in the personality of the artist. I am not of course here concerned 
to rebut the parrot-cry against the arts that Yeats himself reacted 
against so fiercely and which Ibsen put into the mouth of the com. 
placent Mayor in Brand: 


A little poetry pleases me, 

And all our folks, in their degree; 

But — moderation everywhere! 

In life it never must have share — 
Except at night when folks have leisure, 
Between the hours of seven and ten, 
When baths of elevating pleasure 

May fit the mood of weary men. 


It is the constant refusal of the Mayor and his kin, in Ibsen’s words, 
‘at once to plough and fight’ that inspired the whole immense cam- 
paign waged against them by William Morris, and Yeats was for a 
long time Morris’s disciple. The hint of charlatanism lies not on this 
level at all: it lies rather in the suspicion that Yeats had been floated 
too far out by the cross-currents of action and reaction ever to re- 
cover dry land; that he was torn to pieces between Brand and the 
Mayor, and that he ever afterwards gives us substitute only for a 
real resolution of the conflict, some constructed patchwork universe. 

One can perhaps see traces of a disordered intention in the relation 
of Yeats’s work to the Irish literary movement. There is, first of all, 
a peculiar nexus of fallacies, revealed in the earlier essays, about the 
relationship of a literary movement with national and patriotic roots 
to the acquisition of a style. Just as Yeats reacted against the 
Victorian rationalism that dominated his childhood, so he rejected 
the purely pragmatic Irish writers of his young manhood — Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, the Young Irelanders, all those who wished 
to use verse for political propaganda; he rejected also those Irish 
writers who, like Allingham, forsook Irish themes. He vigorously 
urged Irish writers to exploit the Irish mythology — that ‘untouched 
marble block’ as he called it, and did so himself in The Wanderings of 
Oisin and many later poems and plays; and urged them also to exploit 
the Irish peasant traditions — and did it himself in The Celtic Twilight, 
The Hour Glass and other ‘peasant plays’, and the Crazy Jane poems. 
In so doing he was serving the needs of an Ireland inhabited exclu- 
sively by beggarmen and nobles, of an Ireland that did not exist, 
but was merely the back of England’s mirror, the imagined wish- 
created opposite of the rational, unhierarchical Anglo-Saxon world. 
It is not my intention to examine the paradoxical structure of Yeats’s 
early politico-literary preoccupations. It so happened that he got 
his way, at least as far as the Abbey Theatre was concerned, with the 
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powerful support of Lady Gregory. But he had his critics, and their 
question was: Why, if you wish Irish literature to serve our cause 
by becoming ‘European’ and ceasing to be chauvinistic, should you 
move in such a crab-wise direction, retrogressing to an Ireland that 
is but a gesture of revolt against the modern world? Edward Martyn, 
whose pro-Ibsenite policy for the Abbey Yeats defeated, accused 
Yeats almost directly of charlatanism.: But more important than 
Edward Martyn’s fit of pique was the contempt of James Joyce, 
the one other great Irish writer of our time: ‘Michael Robartes’, 
Stephen Dedalus wrote in his diary, ‘remembers forgotten beauty 
and, when his arms wrap her round, he presses in his arms the 
loveliness which has not yet come into the world.’ Joyce is the 
Brand of this particular drama, just as the Catholic bourgeois 
Dublin that cried out against The Countess Cathleen and The Playboy 
of the Western World is Ibsen’s Mayor, and Yeats came to terms 
with neither. For within ten years came the reaction against the 
imaginary Ireland —a reaction stimulated by Yeats’s discovery that 
the ‘obscure spite of blind Paudeen’ and Biddy’s halfpence were the 
real factors in the Irish situation. What followed was another con- 
struct, another substitution: Yeats spent his middle period putting 
Byzantium in the place of Ireland, another imaginary eclectic culture 
that bore the same stamp of unreality. His play On Baile’s Strand 
was written, he wrote in 1921, not for Ireland but for: 


some country where all classes share in a half-mythological, 
half-philosophical folk-belief which the writer and his small 
audience lift into a new subtlety. All my life I have longed for 
such a country, and always found it quite impossible to write 
without having as much belief in its real existence as a child 
has in that of the wooden beasts, birds and persons of his toy 
Noah’s ark. 


Yeats goes on to say that he has now found all the mythology 
and all the philosophy he needs in the work for A Vision (the 
Michael Robartes papers, as he calls them at this stage). In this 
passage it is Yeats himself who contributes the suggestion that the 
thing is a toy, a plaything invented to still a crying need. We might 
remark, with Joyce in Finnegan’s Wake: ‘condemned fool. . . you 
have reared your disunited kingdom on the vacuum of your own 
most intensely doubtful soul’ — only Yeats’s Byzantium was not a 
‘disunited kingdom’, but the world of a somnambulist, mortared 
with all the hierarchical coherence of the perfectly realized wish — 
and perhaps none the better for that. 

This Noah’s ark was a raft, a Nancy Brig whose captain, Yeats, 
was mate, passenger and crew as well; and we know of what materials 

? Denis Gwynn, Edward Martyn and the Irish Revival, p. 154. 
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it was constructed — of ‘phantasmagoria’, in Dr Richards’s words, 
‘of folklore, occultism, mythology and symbolism, crystal-gazing and 
hermetic writings’ in Mr Eliot’s. Scholars are at this moment 
engaged in feeling their way back, like spiders in a web, to the 
sources from which Yeats gathered his heterogeneous materials. We 
can be confident in the assurance that Yeats will prove the better 
spider; but — said the bee in Swift’s fable, ‘in that building of yours 
there might, for aught I know, have been labour and method enough: 
but by woful experience for us both, it is too plain the materials 
are naught’. 

In reading Yeats, then, we may be irritated by the hieratic pose, 
by the constant assumption of fresh sets of priestly garments; we 
may feel, as Joyce appears to have felt, that he misdirected the Irish 
revival in the direction of the folksy and the esoteric, in the direction 
of what Eliot calls ‘the provincial in time and place’, and we may in 
the end, climbing along the threads to the heart of the matter, find 
only a spider spinning a uniquely useless web. Lastly, we may think 
ourselves entitled to state, as Dr Richards draws near to doing, that 
Yeats’s poetry claims too exclusive an absorption, too total a sym- 
pathy, that his references to the esoteric or to the merely personal 
and private unduly strain our willingness to enter into bonds to a 
poet who demands that we turn our attention to such things as 
Madame Blavatsky’s cuckoo-clock, or Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus— 
an important document no doubt but hardly one which is central 
to our civilization. And Dr Richards, as a psychologist, has a 
severer admonition: Yeats ‘revelations’ are ‘insufficiently connected 
with normal experience’. In short, Yeats’s elaborately wrought 
poems demand ‘that ideal reader suffering from the ideal insomnia’, 
but apparently — since all Yeats’s constructs are false — do not 
undertake to reward him with any meaningful experience, any 
significant vision of life. Where, in the reading of Yeats, can con- 
temporaneity be enriched as it is by the moral vision and lofty order 
of Turgenev, or Ibsen, or Henry James? This is a serious question, 
for some time Yeats’s position vis-a-vis the other great writers of 
the age must be more fully determined than it is at present. Every 
modern poet who has succeeded in writing at all well appeals to us 
as someone saved from a shipwreck —so difficult, so seemingly 
irrelevant to the storms and rocks of the modern world is this 
apparently inconsequent art. But, as Henry James made one of his 
characters remark, ‘There are wrecks that are not adventures’, so 
surely as there are very few adventures that are not wrecks. Can it 
be that Yeats’s Noah’s ark is merely a wreck, and that the adventure, 
in spite of his loud asseverations to the contrary, never occurred? 
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2 

There is always the danger when one states the case against a 
writer in this summary way that one may be fair neither to him nor 
to his accusers, but that is a risk which I have been prepared to run. 
There is one way in which I do not think the case should be answered, 
and that is the way chosen by Mr Eliot. ‘We admire Mr Yeats for 
having outgrown his earlier manner’, he writes, ‘for having packed 
away his bibelots and resigned himself to living in an apartment 
furnished in the barest simplicity. A few faded beauties remain: 
Babylon, Nineveh, Helen of Troy, and such souvenirs of youth: but 
the austerity of Mr Yeats’s later verse on the whole, should compel 
the admiration of the least sympathetic.’ Yeats has perhaps enjoyed 
for too long the privileges of subdivision of this kind; these changes 
in manner and method are signal enough, but they should not be 
allowed to obscure the continuity which is their base. Yeats, indeed, 
displays an extraordinary consistency of outlook in his poetic work; 
he is always pursuing the same poetic objective. It can be shown, 
for example, that Yeats’s poetic values were established by him quite 
early in his career and that they never underwent any serious or 
fundamental change, although they underwent a number of muta- 
tions which have helped to conceal the persistency with which the 
original scale of values is employed. His attitude to Ireland is an 
example. On the evidence of the early essays it can be said that 
Yeats evolved all the literary principles having relation to the Irish 
theme that were important to him as a poet prior to 1910 — that is 
to say, before the period in which his most valuable poetry was 
written. Furthermore, the example of Ireland, imaginary or real, 
was used by him to nourish and support convictions that remained 
with him always: that poetry must go deep to the levels of the racial 
heritage, that it must be national rather than nationalistic (a distinc- 
tion which he explains at some length in the early essays), that it 
must employ a native mythology, that it must be the index of a 
spontaneous, heroic, imaginative life, the antithesis of pragmatism 
and abstraction. Yeats himself fostered in his work that sense of 
continuity which seemed to him to animate and bestow value upon 
the Irish theme as that could be utilized in poetry. ‘It is not a differ- 
ence in the substance of things’, he wrote in an early essay, ‘that the 
lamentations that were sung after battles are now sung for men who 
have died upon the gallows.’ The mutations that the Irish theme 
underwent were many and cannot be described here. But our admir- 
ation for the work of his later years, for what he called his growth in 
self-possession and power, should not prevent us from recognizing 
that the same powerful but limited intellect was at work throughout — 
that the Kabbalah was lying on Yeats’s desk in 1887, forty years 
before he wrote A Vision. 
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It is, then, not accurate to assume an opposition of values in Yeats’s 
early and his later work. Moreover — and on a different level of 
objection — this ‘apartment furnished with the barest simplicity’, to 
which Mr Eliot likens the later poetry is nearly as wide of the mark. 
The Tower, The Winding Stair and Last Poems contain writing more 
elaborate and obscure and intense — and I am using adjectives which 
Yeats was using as far back as the ’nineties to describe the sort of 
art that Ireland must cultivate — than anything in the early poetry. 
And those three volumes make a very conscious use of the ‘phantas- 
magoria’ of A Vision. Indeed, Purgatory, Yeats’s last play, which 
might seem to be a bare apartment, is most elaborately furnished 
with the mythology of A Vision. 

The paradox contained in this coincidence of bareness and 
elaboration brings me to the first point I want to make in defence of 
Yeats’s integrity. What Mr Eliot had neglected to emphasize in this 
part of his critique, is Yeats’s habit of self-dramatization. In the 
reading of Yeats’s poetry we come across a number of statements of 
poetic intention; they are declarations that in future the poet will 
‘walk naked’, that he will cast off that coat embroidered with old 
mythologies. The last of the series is that fine poem “The Circus 
Animals’ Desertion’: 


I sought a theme and sought for it in vain, 
I sought it daily for six weeks or so. 

Maybe at last, being but a broken man, 

I must be satisfied with my heart, although 
Winter and summer till old age began 

My circus animals were all on show, 

Those stilted boys, that burnished chariot 
Lion and woman and the Lord knows what. 


If nothing else is, the contents of the rest of Last Poems are evidence 
that Yeats never really abandoned the circus animals and the em- 
broidered coat. But he made drama of the self out of their de- 
ficiences and his reluctances. The self which he dramatizes is indeed 
that disordered self, that disorganized personality, which I earlier 
put in the scale against Yeats. Yeats himself is the first of his critics 
to realize that the struggle of Brand is taking place in himself and 
that, in today’s world, the issue remains in doubt always. The dis- 
order is the poetry’s ‘cause’; in the poetry, Yeats turns the ship- 
wreck into an adventure. By being made the subject of a process 
of poetic choice, the grand professional manner is itself altered from 
a possible liability into an asset. So it is that much of Yeats’s poetry 
is ‘about’ conflict, choice, disorder: the macrocosm of world con- 
fusion is mirrored in the microcosm of drama or lyric. At the Hawk’s 
Well is Yeats’s own version of Brand, a struggle between heroic 
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virtue and spiritual death. The theme that runs through the Crazy 
Jane poems is one conceived and born in disorder: the fight between 
old age and youthful desire, between the thwarting shadow of Urizen 
and ‘spontaneous: joy and natural content’, between man and 
woman — these are the elements of that drama: ‘I struggled with 
the horror of daybreak,’ cries Crazy Jane, ‘I chose it for my lot!’ 
Yeats’s theory of the anti-mask expressed in Per Amica Silentia Lunae 
and A Vision is a parable which systematizes a conflict seen even in 
the poet’s search out of subjectivity for an objective art. Yeats can 
render with new force also the ancient struggle between Stoic and 
Epicurean, as well as that between Emperor and Galilaean. Indeed, 
there is no point in his poetry, whether he is dealing with Christ and 
Dionysus, or with Parnell and Mr de Valera, where one can say that 
choice is avoided and conflict glossed over. Always in his verse the 
| this |] fierce horsemen ride from mountain to mountain. One of Yeats’s 
last poems, ‘The Man and the Echo’ mirrors such a conflict. The 
Echo suggests to the ageing poet, netted in worry and disillusion, to 
let the Id have its way, to ‘lie down and die’; but strength is found to 
reply: 
That were to shirk 

The spiritual intellect’s great work... 

Nor can there be work so great 

As that which cleans man’s dirty slate. 


In the long run, the conflict is one waged between Death and Life; 
Yeats is busy keeping alive in a special sense, preoccupied with detect- 
ing the insidious advance of spiritual death, much as are the charac- 
ters of Henry James and E. M. Forster; Yeats refused to believe, as 
he wrote in The Trembling of the Veil, that ‘great men must live ina 
portion of themselves’. But the issue is constantly in doubt because 
the conflict is archetypal. The claim can, then, be made that the 
disorder inherent in the poet and the poet’s relationship to a hostile 
and confused world, so far from being a frustration of the poetic 
work, is rather a means by which vitality and relevance are added to it. 

We have, however, the right to demand something more from a 
great poet than the recapitulation of our disorders. Nor have I gone 
any way towards justifying the use of that farrago of mythology and 
esoteric teaching, the ‘phantasmagoria’ of which Dr Richards dis- 
approves. These two questions, which are really interdependent, 
must be approached in a roundabout though not, I hope, in a ten- 
dentious manner. Yeats was, of course, as well as raising the conflict 
between extremes of experience to poetic level, seeking to impose an 
order upon that experience. It is the constant effort of his life and 
art — which may much more plausibly be described in terms of a 
search for an objective order than as a mere galloping over rough 
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country in search of the ‘right’ style, the sort of style which appeals 
to the contemporaries of Eliot. Yeats, like the Dante he described, 
seeks an ‘unpersuadable justice’. ‘One goes on year after year’, he 
wrote to his father, “getting the disorder of one’s mind into order, 
and this is the real impulse to create.’ This is the task of the ‘spiritual 
intellect’, as Yeats conceived it, to ‘arrange all in one clear view’, 
to ‘prepare my peace’ as he said in various poems — and this task 
is a necessity to him. It is this side of Yeats’s task, one may judge, 
for which Mr Eliot feels greatest sympathy, with an understanding 
also of how this objective grows progressively more difficult of 
attainment in a context of shipwrecked values. ‘We sing in spite o 
our terror’, commented Yeats. As early as 1887 Yeats seems to 
have become content with the heroic order that he believed to be 
manifest in the Irish legends. ‘I hope’, he wrote sixteen years later, 
‘to get our Irish heroic age into verse.’ Later, he sought the unper- 
suadable justice in strange places, on the margins, away from the 
central traditions of European Christianity. It was then that he 
combined early with later interests to make what Eliot calls ‘the 
wrong supernatural world’. The immediate discovery is reported 
upon in A Vision, a few essays, and a handful of poems which Yeats 
called ‘texts for exposition’. 

It is important to judge this assortment of ‘semi-mythological, 
semi-philosophical’ beliefs in our argument, not for itself but in 
regard to the function which it performs in Yeats’s work, and to 
remember the way in which Yeats himself contemplated it. Speaking 
of his childhood, Yeats wrote in 1914: ‘I had as many ideas as | 
have now, only I did not know how to choose from among them 
those that belonged to my life.’ Consciously or unconsciously, Yeats 
tended to select ideas not for themselves but for their function, to 
satisfy a need, ultimately to satisfy a poetic need. In 1928 he wrote 
in the proem to A Vision: 


Some will ask me whether I believe in the actual existence of 
my circuits of the sun and moon... To such a question I can 
but answer that if sometimes, overwhelmed by miracle as all 
men must be when in the midst of it, I have taken such periods 
literally, my reason has soon recovered; and now that the 
system stands out clearly in my imagination I regard them as 
stylistic arrangements of experience .. . They have helped me 
to hold in a single thought reality and justice. 


That is to say, they have brought for the space of ‘a single thought’ — 
a poet’s thought, not a philosopher’s or a theologian’s — order and 
understanding into the cruel unintelligibilities of history and human 
life. Again, he writes in The Trembling of the Veil: ‘As life goes on 
we discover that certain thoughts sustain us in defeat or give us 
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victory . . . and it is these thoughts, tested by passion, that we call 
convictions’ — the kind of convictions Yeats was describing when 
he wrote to Lady Wellesley about his last play Purgatory: ‘I have put 
into this play my convictions about this world and the next.’ 

It is important that we should preserve an awareness of the function 
of the system in relation to the poetry, since by so doing we shall the 
more easily understand Yeats’s claim that it was that ‘incredible 
experience’ that accounts for the ‘growth of self-possession and 
power’ in the later poetry. “We have come to give you metaphors 
for your poetry’ declared the ‘unknown instructors’ in A Vision, and 
in a sense this is the only part of their work that need concern us. 
‘To hold in a single thought reality and justice’ is, for Yeats, the 
necessary preliminary to poetic composition: it is more than that, 
perhaps, for the ‘single thought’ is itself the resultant poem, a con- 
struction in which ‘passion’ and ‘truth’, the mortal world and the 
immortal order, are held in an intricate balance. Such seems to be 
one of the ways of defining the effect, if not the nature, of some of 
the best of Yeats’s poems. It is in this sense that Yeats believed in 
the ‘system’, and it is doubtful if we are entitled to question the 
validity of that kind of belief, without also considering it in terms of 
its poetic progeny, which excels. The ‘system’, or the ‘unknown 
instructors’ are like the old mythological Muse: a stylization of the 
experience of writing poetry, of ‘holding in a single thought reality 
and justice’, a good Genius to be invoked, who can raise to the 
creative level the ‘intensely doubtful soul’ of the poet and bestow 
upon it the coherence and power necessary for the practice of his 
art. But Yeats’s poems, with the exception of the few ‘texts for ex- 
position’, are not about the ‘system’, any more than Paradise Lost 
is about Urania. The Muse is the Muse under whatever disguises, 
provided she performs her function. Milton saw her as the seraphim, 
touching and purifying the lips of whom the Eternal Spirit pleases. 
But it would be a mistake to regard Paradise Lost as a poem neces- 
sarily superior to the Aeneid because Virgil invoked not the Christian 
Muse but the pagan one whom Milton called ‘an empty dream’. 
Though the ‘system’ may be amongst the wilder sorts of nonsense, 
as indeed is the idea of the Heavenly Muse, if interpreted literally 
or euhemeristically, it functioned well. 

Ihave, in that excursus, moved slightly away from Mr Eliot’s charge 
that Yeats’s supernatural world is not a world of real Good or Evil, 
of holiness or sin. I have done so in order to show that I think the 
attitude of mind which informs that charge is open to criticism from 
two angles: first, in that it takes insufficient account of the functional 
relation of the system to the poetry; and, secondly — a quite different 
kind of objection — in that it makes the same kind of rather limited 
presuppositions about the relation of poetry to its intellectual back- 
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ground that Sir William Davenant and other seventeenth-century 
critics made when they threw overboard the pagan fables because a 
Christian poet little needs the aid of such false inventions. But 
Davenant’s confidence, or Mr Eliot’s, in the possession of a means of 
measuring the rightness or wrongness of supernatural worlds, is 
strictly irrelevant to the datum of Yeats’s situation. He did not feel 
that confidence — he had been ‘deprived of it by Huxley and Tyndall’, 
It is out of the disorder, out of the loss of confidence, that he makes 
his poetry, and that is the measure of his achievement. 

Yet there is a broad sense in which every poet’s work has to be 
judged by these two standards — does it deal with a world of real 
Good and Evil? Does it — to use the old phrase which is fast re- 
covering its old validity — ‘persuade to virtue’? By a broad sense 
one means the broadest possible sense within which these common- 
places can still remain effective. The force of Eliot’s criticism of 
Yeats lies precisely in its delicate hinting at these two larger queries, 
and it must be met. 

Yeats sees Good and Evil in terms of the conflicts which I have 
already described as archetypal in his work. It is quite true that he 
doesn’t see them in terms of the Christian analyses. Indeed, although 
he believes in miracle he rejects the Christian explanation of it: 


Must we part, von Hiigel, though much alike, for we 


Accept the miracles of the saints and honour sanctity? 


But Yeats’s poetry involves a metaphysical analysis of the conditions 
of human life, conducted by a man profoundly aware of the dualisms 
which may frustrate it. It is these dualisms which express themselves 
in the conflicts whose general nature I have already sketched — the 
opposition between Truth and Passion, between Christ and Platonic 
tolerance, between the labour and the blossoming, the christened and 
the unchristened heart. Yeats’s world, besides being a personal 
landscape of symbolic beauty, an ‘island of statues’ (which is the 
title of his first published play), is a battleground of these forces, a 
constant patterning of antitheses—just as Henry James’s very 
different seeming world, a furnished world where the furniture is 
continually thinking and the cities decay slowly by the water’s edge, 
turns out to be a world where Good and Evil, under many disguises, 
are the main preoccupation of the inhabitants. But it is not possible 
to extract from Yeats’s work an ethical system, as it is, for example, 
from Spenser’s — which is no doubt what Mr Spender meant when 
he said that it offers us no philosophy of life and is not socially 
constructive. On the other hand, just as we can say that James seems 
to be concerned with the creation and preservation of a value which 
he redefines many times but which we here can summarize as some- 
thing of ‘quality’, of ‘fine-grainedness’ in human living, so in Yeats’s 
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case we can say that his work, too, is concerned with the creation 
‘and preservation of a value, though one very different from the 
novelist’s. Yeats’s value is heroic life, passionate, sensuous, aristo- 
cratic living, charged with an awareness of the antitheses that I have 
mentioned — the ‘whirling upon the compass point’ and the ‘finding 
of certainty’ which he celebrated in the poem called ‘Coole Park, 
1929’, all that Yeats meant when he said ‘Homer is my example 
and his unchristened heart’. This is the virtue to which Yeats 
persuades us. Stated in this way, it may sound thin and pagan 
enough, certainly not socially constructive and probably ‘insuffi- 
ciently connected with normal experience’, and perhaps it is time that 
Yeats was recognized as being nearer akin to Nietzsche and Stendhal 
than to Spenser and St Thomas Aquinas. But to state it thus is not 
quite fair to Yeats or to the effect which his work has upon us. Yeats 
is a poet, and a poet of a kind once rare but now increasingly the 
norm — a poet engaged in salvaging the practice of his art from the 
‘dolphin-torn, the gong-tormented sea’ of the modern world, in 
turning his shipwreck into an adventure. It follows that the poet 
himself, by all the subtle means which he has at his command in 
poetic practice, creates the value which he wishes to preserve — as 
I implied earlier when I spoke not only of the preservation but also 
of the creation of values. The modern poet, for the most part, can- 
not, as Spenser did, re-apply the Christian ethic, or write in the happy 
confidence that he is expressing more delightfully and more precisely 
the valued commonplaces of his age. Yeats must have regretted this, 
for his was the mind that conceived Byzantium, where culture is a 
unity. But it was a condition of his mind, as formed by his century, 
which he was forced to obey. We are left then with the poet’s claim 
that the world which he has created in his poetry is a more intense and 
elaborate version of reality than the dolphin-torn world, the normal 
confusion in which the shipwreck occurred. Yeats makes this claim: 


. art 


Is but a vision of reality. 
What portion in the world can the artist have 
Who has awakened from the common dream? 


The proof of the claim is, of course, to be found in the poetry 
itself, nowhere else at all. And it does seem that in Yeats’s poetry 
and strictly within the context of that poetry, there are poems which 
provide us with the special kind of intense illumination, the achieve- 
ment of a positive equilibrium, that is found only in the greatest 
poets. This equilibrium is achieved by a reconciliation, by a momen- 
tary transcendence of the many antitheses, so that the poem and the 
reading of it become, if another Jamesian phrase may be used, some- 
thing which is completely and intensely there. Yeats has described 
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the process and its effects in the oblique language of poetic sym- 
bolism: 

A tree there is that from its topmost bough 

Is half all glittering flame and half all green 

Abounding foliage moistened with the dew; 

And half is half and yet is all the scene; 

And half and half consume what they renew, 

And he that Attis’ image hangs between 

That staring fury and the blind lush leaf 

May know not what he knows, but knows not grief. 


This kind of experience and effect may be described as a reconcilia- 
tion, as a ‘vision of reality’, as a realization, to reverse Seneca’s 
phrase, that ‘There are Gods’. It is of course an experience within 
the poetic context, and one fostered by the discipline of poetic study. 
It is, if you like, self-created and self-sustained, but the watchful eye 
of the eternal Wisdom is upon it: 


And yonder in the gymnasts’ garden thrives 
The self-sown, self-begotten shape that gives 
Athenian intellect its mastery, 

Even the grey-leaved olive-tree 

Miracle-bred out of the living stone; 

Nor accident of peace nor war 

Can wither that old marvel, for 

The great grey-eyed Athena stares thereon. 


Such lines as these have the weight of all Yeats’s achievement behind 
them. They rise up, as Forster has said of great poetry, ‘from that 
anonymous part of a man which cannot be labelled with his name. 
It has something in common with all other deeper personalities, and 
the mystic will assert that the common quality is God’. One can 
carry that remark further; for such an achievement may seem to 
have as little — or as much — relevance to Good and Evil, to holiness 
and sin in the real as well as in the supernatural worlds, as the ex- 
perience of the religious mystic. I am prepared to admit as much 
or as little relevance to these things on the part of the mystical ex- 
perience as seems proper, provided that the comparison that I am 
implying between this kind of poetic experience and the mystical 
experience is allowed to stand. The areas where the comparison is 
relevant may be few and not central or important to the theological 
assumptions within which the mystical experience, historically, takes 
place: Yeats is no St John of the Cross, but he is perhaps the most 
Dantean poet of our time. 

Lest it be thought that I am claiming for Yeats some unique kind 
of poetic achievement, it is perhaps safer to point out that I merely 
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think Yeats not only the best English poet since Wordsworth, but 
the English poet, since Wordsworth, who has written most like 
Wordsworth: the similarity between them lies chiefly in their common 
ability to charge an object with symbolic power to such a degree that 
the poetic imagination seems to take an upward leap to that reality 
of which Yeats spoke, ‘whereon the gazing heart doubles its might’. 
Compare, for example, the seagull in ‘On a Political Prisoner’ or 
the stone in the stream in ‘Easter, 1916’, with the leech-gatherer in 
‘Resolution and Independence’. These are high claims indeed, but, 
if truth and justice support them, then poets who can write in that 
way are not, however far they stray from current formulae — theo- 
logical or political — or from ‘normal experience’ — living in a world 
of spiritual insignificance, self-consciousness and sophistication; 
they are not being nourished on ‘phantasmagoria’. They give us, 
rather, a world where all the shipwrecked men are saved and their 
adventures permanently recorded, and that is the measure of their 
integrity: 


I am content to follow to its source, 
Every event in action or in thought; 
Measure the lot, forgive myself the lot! 
When such as I cast out remorse 

So great a sweetness flows into the breast 
We must laugh and we must sing, 


We are blest by everything, 
Everything we look upon is blest. 





THE STRUCTURE OF HISTORY 
A. MacC. ARMSTRONG 


THE task of the historian, according to Ranke’s famous definition, 
is simply to expound the past event as it properly happened. Now 
no historian ever sets out to expound all the material at his disposal 
in relation to the matter with which he is concerned. Not only when 
confining himself to a special history like that of art or religion, but 
also when writing history without qualification, history in general, 
he selects from the welter of available information what seems to 
him, in the light of his purpose, to be important. Herodotus, with 
whom it is philosophically courteous to commence, since with him 
historiography became a distinct form of human activity, made quite 
clear what he thought important. His purpose, as he explains in 
the introduction to his work, is to prevent the passage of time from 
erasing the recollection of actions carried out by men and destroying 
the renown of the great and wonderful deeds (Epya veyaAa Te kai 
QcoxaoTk) performed both by the Greeks and the Barbarians, together 
with the cause of their waging war against each other. 

What is important for Herodotus, then, is the extraordinary event, 
the event that arouses wonder, and this view is common to Greco- 
Roman antiquity. Thucydides (I, 1) began his history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War immediately after its outbreak in the conviction that 
it was going to be the greatest that had ever been, and Livy (Praef.) 
and Tacitus (Ann. III, 65; cf. Agr. 1) hold the chief aim of history to 
be the preservation from oblivion of models of virtue and vice for 
posterity to follow or avoid. For Tacitus, only remarkable affairs 
(res illustres) are worthy to be recorded in annals, events like the 
erection of an amphitheatre are fit only for the gazette (Amn. XIII, 31). 
The Younger Pliny, again, in the course of a comparison between 
history and oratory made when he was considering becoming a 
historian himself (Ep. V, 8), counts them alike in being narrative and 
unlike in that while oratory often deals with the lowly, the sordid 
and the commonplace, history treats solely of the unusual, the 
splendid and the exalted (recondita, splendida, excelsa). This view is 
characteristic of the annalistic conception of history. The annalist 
or chronicler restricts himself largely to listing the deeds and 
apophthegms of princes and other notables, and battles, plagues and 
eclipses, because these are the extraordinary events. 

Admittedly there is a vast difference in style between the Greco- 
Roman and the medieval chroniclers. As remarked by Herculano, 
the latter are more simple and picturesque. They cannot delineate 
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character with the rapid and profound touches which were sufficient 
for the Roman historian and are best exemplified in the pages of 
Tacitus. They are less skilful at linking the narrative of events with 
their causes and effects and at attributing to each incident its political 
importance. On the other hand, with all their proclivity to record 
trifles, they disclose more clearly the real nature of the individuals 
or generations with whom they are dealing, whereas the Classical 
historians present men with the conventional and studied gestures 
and behaviour belonging to the forum, the senate, the temple and 
public solemnity (Historia de Portugal, p. 3 sq.). 

Nevertheless the same criterion of importance for the selection of 
events is shared both by the Classical and by the later chronicler. 
The staccato entries of the earliest part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
give groups of incidents which look as though they have been taken 
from sagas of royal families, while at the outset of his Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation Bede declares his intention of relating 
the actions and sayings of famous men of old to provide examples 
for his hearers to copy or abhor. Again, to take an example from the 
end of the twelfth century, Richard, Canon of Holy Trinity, or 
whoever was the author of the Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, expressly 
accepts the Classical idea of historiography as a remedy against the 
oblivion which would otherwise bury even the most famous exploits 
(res quantumlibet notas et eximie gestas). It is hardly necessary to 
mention Joinville, who undertook to write a book containing the 
holy words and good deeds of St Louis, or Froissart, who set out to 
relate the actions of the noble King Edward in order to encourage all 
valiant hearts and show them honourable examples, seeing that 
histories guided by the same principle persisted even in the sixteenth 
century, when the exploits of the Great Captain were recorded more 
vividly in the Spanish chronicles, and in more polished style in the 
biography by Jovius. In these chronicles we find how the Great 
Captain contrived to outmanceuvre the French, how he quelled 
mutineers, and how his gallantry and courtesy won the favour of 
Isabella. Chronicles of this sort answered a definite demand of their 
hearers or readers. The Canon of Holy Trinity apologizes for 
omitting to give an exhaustive catalogue of nobles who came to the 
siege of Acre, on the ground that although the itch for glory some- 
times makes people like to be mentioned individually, this proves 
tedious to most hearers (Jtinerarium Regis Ricardi 1, 29). H. Pérez 
del Pulgar wrote his short sketch Breve parte de las hazafas del Gran 
Capitan to satisfy Charles V’s desire for information about the Great 
Captain. Many of these chronicles achieved tolerably successfully 
what they set out to do, for, as Collingwood observed (Idea of History, 
p. 52), they told the stories that really are memorable. It is neverthe- 
less possible to raise the question whether they succeeded in portray- 
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ing the past faithfully, or whether their picture is not distorted by 
emphasizing the unimportant. 

Herodotus himself, in order to illuminate to his public the charac- 
ters of the peoples concerned, described profusely their manners and 
customs, and in the eighteenth century the conviction grew that in 
history it was not the extraordinary but the ordinary that was 
important. The French Illuminists elaborated the conception of the 
spirit of a people, a system of habits and customs, while Giambattista 
Vico and later the German philosophers endeavoured to discern a 
design or plan underlying the kaleidoscopic course of events, 
endeavours culminating in Hegel’s conception of history as the 
development of man’s consciousness of his own freedom. Accord- 
ing to Hegel this freedom is achieved through the rise and fall of 
various peoples who each bring to the light of consciousness their 
own new principle and thereafter decline. In this process personal 
aims and idiosyncrasies are of minor significance, for whatever were 
men’s private aims what they actually achieved was the develop- 
ment of freedom. Not that world-historical characters like Alexan- 
der and Julius Caesar are unimportant, but their importance con- 
sists not in their morality or immorality but in their capacity for 
recognizing that for which the time was ripe and bringing it to 
fruition. 

This plan of history Hegel brought to his study of history already 
fixed as a result of his logic, and such a plan was rejected by the 
majority of nineteenth-century historians, who wished to maintain 
the autonomy of history, i.e. the right to write history according 
to its own method and principles. They therefore would have none 
of any transcendent order or design, whether to be borrowed from 
logic or, as the sociologists craved, to be introduced by treating 
historical data as material for classification and subsumption under 
general laws in the manner of a natural science. These historians 
confined themselves modestly to the ascertainment of facts, and for 
them the question of historical method was mainly one of authenti- 
city; what they meant by claiming that history had at length achieved 
the status of a science was that it had become capable of furnishing 
large numbers of well-established facts. Even G. C. Coulton, in his 
Raleigh Lecture, Some Problems in Medieval Historiography, is 
preoccupied with the avoidance of inaccuracy and partiality. 

In the establishment of facts nineteenth-century historians no 
longer contented themselves with making excerpts from duly collated 
authorities, selecting the statements which seemed to be most 
credible. They asked questions which their authorities had never set 
out to answer, and they employed all manner of sources to provide 
the answers. Yet such historiography, however critical, remains 
fundamentally annalistic in method, though not in content, for 
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while it has ceased to treat political events as the sole important ones, 
it still is no more than a list of items of information without an 
immanent order. To list items is to set them down without attempt- 
ing to exhibit any inner connection between them. So long as the 
aim of the historian is held to be making lists of well-documented 
facts, it is immaterial whether the facts so treated are so disconnected 
as to be incapable of exposition in narrative form, which to antiquity 
was the essential form of history. It is.therefore hardly surprising 
that the historians of the second half of the nineteenth century ex- 
celled not in works of wide sweep like those of Gibbon and 
Macaulay, but in monographs and collections of documents and 
inscriptions. 

The conception of history as a catalogue of items is still prevalent 
today; in the ‘Teach Yourself History’ series, the introductory 
volume of which (The Use of History, by Mr A. L. Rowse, p. 20) 
disavows the presupposition of any one plot or design underlying 
the course of events, volume is to tumble after volume without 
apparent connection between them, producing a sort of Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment. A study of Constantine and the Conversion 
of Europe is succeeded by one of Marco Polo and the Discovery 
of China, and that by one of John Wycliffe and the Lollards, followed 
by an account of Henry V and the Invasion of France. Admittedly 
the hope is (op. cit., p. vi) that as the series fills out, by a sufficient 
number of biographies whole periods and subjects can be covered. 
The very possibility, however, of adding to the series without 
affecting the volumes previously written implies the Arabian Nights’ 
conception of history as consisting of disconnected episodes, for 
it is in a collection of that kind that it is possible, e.g. to include or 
omit the Story of the Magic Horse without affecting the Story of 
Abu Hassan. 

Quite incompatibly with the denial of any one underlying plot it is 
declared that the key idea of the series is the intention to open up a 
‘significant’ historical theme by way of a biography of a great man. 
Significant of what? This is Hegel’s point, that the historian’s 
selection from his material and his judgment of what is important 
presupposes some underlying theme (Enc. 549). In virtue of his 
conception of history as the development of man’s consciousness of 
his own freedom Hegel is justified in treating some events as signifi- 
cant and others as not. Croce, on the other hand, who denies the 
Hegelian distinction between essential and unessential facts, holds 
facts to be essential or not solely in relation to the historian’s 
determined theme (Saggio sullo Hegel, pp. 100-2). In the latter 
case, however, it is meaningless to attribute significance to the very 
themes to be selected. It makes sense to talk of selected themes 
being significant only if they presuppose some deeper theme that is 

€ 
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not selected, but that is implicitly to abandon the Arabian Nights’ 
theory of history. A series of disconnected episodes without the 
resonance of some fundamental theme can no longer count as 
history but only as a literary source of history, which may indeed in 
the shape of memoirs and collections of anecdotes have considerable 
literary value. 

This, it may be objected, is pure speculation. What is decisive is 
that most modern historians write history as a chain of episodes, 
This, however, is the test of the pragmatist; in other words, it proves 
only that historiography of this kind works, not that it is insuscep- 
tible of improvement. The claim of modern historiography to be an 
improvement on the medieval chronicle implies the possibility of 
its being itself open to further improvement. If the medieval 
chronicler is found fault with on the ground that his representation 
of the past is distorted, how can the modern historian refuse to 
admit the possible imperfection of his own representation? 

It may be asked why the historian needs to presuppose any imman- 
ent theme or order. Why should he endeavour to fit together items 
of information as though they were pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, when 
there may be no puzzle? Is it not the part of a judicious historian 
to avoid committing himself to any speculative presupposition and 
quietly to accumulate such facts as may come to hand or be extracted 
by patient investigation? The answer to this is that it is impossible 
to continue in a state of innocence and shun the wilderness of 
philosophical speculation. If the historian simply records facts as 
he finds them, then he will not discern any order, any more than a 
person who leaves the pieces of a puzzle lying in the box, but that 
does not prove that there is no order. To put it otherwise, only if 
the historian presupposes the existence of an order does the question 
arise of how one piece of information fits in with another; if the 
historian does not presuppose the existence of an order, then the 
question of the interrelation of the pieces of information does not 
arise and hence is not answered. But if historiography is to be more 
than a kaleidoscopic and diverting entertainment, if it is to be a 
faithful reconstruction of the past, then to disavow (wittingly or 
unwittingly) the presupposition of an order commits the historian 
to the presupposition that there is no order or in other words to 
present events as isolated occurrences implies that he thinks that 
there really are such isolated occurrences. 

Hence the question of an immanent order in history is one which 
the historian cannot but answer, either consciously or by taking the 
answer for granted. Now granted for the moment that there is no 
horizontal order or pattern in the course of events, is there no vertical 
order or hierarchy in the mass of historical facts of any one time? 
Are not some historical facts more fundamental than others? Are 
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the special histories of art, religion, politics, society and so on simply 
co-ordinate? Even the choosing of a title to designate an age implies 
a choice of one set of facts as the most important. Thus we speak of 
the Restoration, a title taken from politics, or of the Baroque Age, 
a title taken from art. The decision that vol. IX of the projected 
new version of the Cambridge Modern History shall be entitled The 
New Regimes and the Industrial Revolution instead of Napoleon 
reflects an avowed intention to attach more importance to social 
and economic factors. The question, then, must be answered, which 
set of facts is the fundamental? 

A popular answer is that the social and economic facts are the 
fundamental ones. This is undeniable in so far as politics presuppose 
the social and economic conditions of the age. Even the exploits of 
the Achaean noble, who if he needs or pleases can make a raft or a 
bed for himself, presuppose a social organization in which there 
are retainers and peasants to enable him to devote time to the 
accomplishments of a warrior and a technique capable of producing 
the instruments of destruction and production that are used. But 
are these conditions themselves to be regarded as fundamental? 
Such a view has some plausibility as regards nineteenth-century 
history, but it conflicts with the evidence when applied to heroic or 
chivalrous ages. To accept the interpretation of the Trojan War not 
as a great sporting event but as an attempt to capture a trading 
centre runs quite counter to Homer, who shows that while the 
Achaean nobles liked booty, they wished to deserve it by their valour, 
so much so that Achilles deliberately chose a short and glorious life 
instead of a long but undistinguished one. Now the fact that as 
regards different ages it can be more or less plausible to maintain 
the fundamental character of social and economic facts itself suggests 
the question what it is that gives these social and economic facts 
their position. The answer is, the outlook on life, the ideal of what 
itis to be a man. Social and economic conditions are indispensable, 
but indispensability and importance are not the same. What is 
indispensable to a man is what is most important to him only if he 
makes it so. Importance is reference to one’s ideal of human life. 
Achilles chose a short and glorious life because it was more adequate 
to his ideal than a long but ignominious one. Social and economic 
factors presuppose an ideal of human life, which is served by tech- 
nique, ie. the knowledge how to manipulate given material to a 
determined end. The eminent Spanish philosopher José Ortega y 
Gasset has shown in his essay on technique how the ideal of the 
English gentleman has required for its realization the development 
of a technique very different from that elicited by the ideal of the 
Tibetan bodhisattva (Obras, vol. II, pp. 1570-6). 

The point can perhaps be made clearer by a glance at a paradoxical 
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institution, for when the historian finds himself confronted by a 
paradoxical institution, by something which renders him half- 
ashamed and disposed to apologize to his readers for it, it is a sign 
that the institution is still not thoroughly understood, seeing that 
when it is thoroughly understood it is already judged and apology 
or condemnation is superfluous. Such an institution is trial by 
combat. Viewed from the sociological standpoint in comparison 
with trial by jury it is sheer waywardness and the Normans’ predilec- 
tion for it wanton barbarism. As a device for ascertaining innocence 
or guilt, what justification could there be for it, except of course 
where a jury could not be trusted to be impartial? Is it not obvious 
that such a trial proves merely who is the better fighter, not who has 
justice on his side? Now it is generally admitted that trial by combat 
was a form of ordeal by which the decision was placed in the hands 
of God. But granted this theological presupposition, which itself 
makes it idle for the historian to enter upon a sociological compari- 
son of the merits of the two methods, the question has still to be 
answered, why did the Normans prefer ordeal by combat to other sorts 
of ordeal like the hot iron? Because combat disclosed the qualities 
of the combatants in a way that other ordeals would not; it showed 
what a man was worth. Those who, like Coll MacDonald of 
Keppoch in the seventeenth century, claim that their charter to their 
land is not a paltry sheepskin but their trusty sword and defy their 
rivals to come and fight for the land are not maintaining that might 
is the essence or the sole ground of right. What they are maintaining 
is that unless anyone is enough of a man to be able to defend his 
goods he does not deserve to have them. 

The issue, again, to be decided by trial by combat is not exactly a 
matter of civil or criminal wrong in the modern sense. A wrong for 
those who employed trial by combat was an insult to one’s honour 
which could only be wiped out by the destruction of the honour of 
the wrongdoer. Thus when the Infantes of Carrién, who had 
married the Cid’s daughters, were charged by the Cid with having 
beaten their wives and left them in the forest to perish, to have 
determined prosaically on the evidence of the wives and other 
witnesses whether the Infantes had in fact done what was alleged 
against them would not have satisfied the insult to the Cid. When, 
however, the Cid’s friends had met the Infantes and their uncle and 
vanquished them or forced them to yield, the whole family of the 
wrongdoers was utterly disgraced and the Cid gave thanks to God 
for granting such signal vengeance. In this instance trial by combat 
decided what was intended to be decided. As the institution gradu- 
ally became professionalized and the combatants were hired cham- 
pions instead of the disputants or their friends (in case of age and 
infirmity), it lost its point and became discarded. Trial by combat, 
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then, becomes intelligible once it is considered in the light of what it 
was to be a man for the men of the time. 

The fundamental history is accordingly the history of the changing 
outlooks from which men view the world and human life. There is 
no such thing as human nature, i.e. a fixed and closed repertory of 
fundamental feelings and ideas common to every thinking being. 
The falsity of such a theory is betrayed by the need to characterize 
other peoples and generations which patently do not possess the 
same repertory of feelings and ideas as barbarous, fanatical or even 
neurotic. Within the sphere of the outlook on life, philosophy is 
what is ultimate, for while art and religion do not account for 
philosophy, philosophy accounts for art and religion as it accounts 
for everything else, including itself. The fundamental history is 
accordingly the history of philosophy. In so far as they abstract 
from it, the special histories turn into catalogues, the history of 
religion into a catalogue of dogmas interspersed with accounts of 
clerical manceuvres, the history of art into a catalogue of works of 
art interwoven with biographical details. 

To maintain that the fundamental history is the history of philo- 
sophy sounds almost as wild an aberration as Plato’s demand for 
philosopher-rulers, but only so long as the history of philosophy is 
conceived, or rather misconceived, as doxography, i.e. as a catalogue 
of the tenets of a string of philosophers, perhaps enlivened, as in 
Diogenes Laertius, by vastly diverting anecdotes. To think is to 
come to know, to make the unknown known, and the object that is 
not yet known but is to be known is a problem. Hence philosophical 
thinking consists in the setting and solving of philosophical problems, 
i.e. problems relative to the main problem of conceiving the world so 
that man can live in it. Admittedly much of what purports to be 
philosophy today is barely more than lexicography, discussion of the 
ambiguities of words, but Plato styled seeking for a way of life 
philosophy, and to miscall lexicography ‘philosophy’ is to misuse 
language, the mischief of which is that it leads to the false inference 
that the lexicographer is trying to do the same thing as Plato. 
Aristotle, again, who subordinated practice to theory, did so because 
he thought that to theorize was to participate in the existence of God, 
so that for him too philosophy was an exposition of his ideal way of 
life. 

The history of philosophy so understood differs from doxography 
in that it reproduces the process by which the thinking reached its 
conclusions instead of mummifying the process by presenting solely 
the conclusions. It differs from the text-book treatment of typical 
generic problems like the ‘problem of moral obligation’ (which 
treatment admittedly has a certain didactic value) by reconstructing 
the determinate problems of each generation, for with each genera- 
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tion even the same problem assumes a different shape (cf. A. Guzzo, 
Concetto e saggi di storia della filosofia, pp. 21 sqq.). It differs from 
the majority of histories of philosophy in that it cannot simply confine 
itself to the study of those who are usually called philosophers, 
though they are important because, by reason of devoting themselves 
deliberately to thought as such, they are apt to express more clearly 
and distinctly the ideas which belong to their generation. A true 
history, however, must disclose not only the formulations of the 
ideas put forward by the professional philosophers but also the 
effectiveness of those ideas, i.e. how far the men of that time thought 
in those terms. Thus in dealing with the concept of sovereignty it is 
necessary not only to consider Bodin’s idea of sovereignty as a 
power conferring validity on the laws passed instead of the laws 
having to derive their validity from a presupposed standard of right, 
that standard which was the natural justice of the Roman jurists, 
but also to examine how far the rulers and subjects of the age 
actually thought in terms of sovereignty. The attempt to remedy the 
abstractness of a professional philosopher’s thought taken apart 
from his age by setting out to display, e.g. political philosophers 
in their social setting is bound to miscarry, for the social setting 
itself presupposes a philosophy, one not merely professed but acted 
upon, and it is this philosophy which is the fundamental setting. 
Hence the attempt leads to a mere juxtaposition of doctrines with 
items of information about the political manceuvres of the time. 
When, however, the history of philosophy discloses the effectiveness 
of the ideas which the professional philosopher made explicit and 
precise, it coincides with history in general. 

With history understood in this manner, the horizontal order of 
history becomes illuminated. One generation is related to its 
predecessor by the exigencies which it inherits, the set of problems 
which are the concrete determinations of the problem of conceiving 
the universe so as to be able to live in it and which the succeeding 
generation either endeavours to solve or else shelves. The necessary 
passage from the thinking of one generation to that of another is an 
illusion, like the illusion of the inevitability of the conquest of 
Mexico which provoked Bernal Diaz del Castillo to write his 
Historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva Espafia. The connec- 
tion is there, but it lies in the exigencies which the succeeding genera- 
tion inherits and satisfies or fails to satisfy. The thinking of the 
former generation contains the exigencies but not the satisfactions, 
and the latter generation relates itself to the former by the manner in 
which it satisfies them or fails to do so. If it attempts to satisfy them 
by repeating ready-made solutions, this results in the petrifaction 
known as Byzantinism or mandarinism. 

The relation in which one generation stands to its predecessor is 
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not imposed on it by a transcendent destiny, for not only the solution 
of the problems but strictly the very putting of the problems depends 
on itself. A problem is not a physical obstruction, it is an obstruc- 
tion to thought, which it presupposes. Hence the relation of past 
to present is not that the present presupposes the past while the past 
does not presuppose the present, for the past which the present 
presupposes is the past which it constructs for itself. Hume awoke 
Kant from his dogmatic slumbers, but Hume as he was for Kant, not 
Hume as he is for us. The present is therefore self-determined or 
spontaneous. Hence the novelty and unexpectedness of the histori- 
cal. (Not that prevision is impossible in the historical field, but 
vision is of what is already determined. What is foreseen is not what 
is not yet determined, but the direction which men have already 
taken, just as the astronomer calculates the result from the direction 
in which heavenly bodies are moving. Thus when Timon the Misan- 
thrope, his knowledge of his countrymen sharpened by his hatred 
of them, gloatingly predicted that Alcibiades would ruin Athens, 
what he foresaw was the outcome of their existing dreams of con- 
quest, which Alcibiades shared and played upon.) 

The order of history is accordingly immanent and not transcen- 
dent; to put it otherwise, there is an internal connection between 
generations, not simply the bare external relation of chronology, but 
this order is not imposed from without. The Renaissance, for 
instance, is not accidentally related to the late Middle Ages, but 
neither is it contained therein. The exigency of the late Middle 
Ages is to bridge the abyss between God and the world, which left 
God without the world and the world without God, a faith without 
understanding and an understanding without faith. The answer to 
this, which constituted both the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
was given on behalf of his generation by Marsilio Ficino. The 
answer is that as God has joined himself to man without intermediary 
(absque medio), so we must remember that our happiness consists in 
cleaving to God without intermediary. Let men cease to distrust 
their divinity! (De Christiana Religione, XIX). From this principle 
the Humanists set aside for themselves the field of art and literature 
where man was at home with his own creations; from this principle 
the Reformers repudiated the claims of the Roman Catholic Church 
to come between God and man and bestow or withhold salvation as 
it thought fit, and from this principle Giordano Bruno hailed the 
unity of man with Nature because the cause of all things, God, was 
more inward to man than he was to himself. This principle satisfied 
the exigency of previous thought (not of course without raising 
further problems) and its relation to it is therefore teleological. The 
order of history is thus teleological, not in the sense of an external 
design in which what comes first is of value only as a means to what 
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succeeds, but in the sense that what comes later fulfils the demand 
raised by what went before. And if it quite fails? Then it is of no 
importance to the historian. In the sphere of human activity there 
is advance and there is decay, but decay or entire failure to solve the 
problems inherited is a fall into a zoological condition, the condition 
in which Spengler held all cultures end, which is of no more concern 
to the historian than the other natural elements of the universe. 

Has the history of philosophy ever been written in this way? 
There are instances in Adolfo Omodeo’s Storia delle origini cristiane 
and the later writings of Guido de Ruggiero, but in any case the 
thesis of the identification of the history of philosophy with history 
in general, first advanced by Giovanni Gentile in 1907 (Riforma della 
dialettica hegeliana, pp. 105-46) would not be invalidated by the 
absence of any perfect specimen. For the concept of history is 
criteriological, it involves an ideal of how history ought to be 
written. 

It may be well to emphasize that this ideal does not entail the 
supersession of special histories or special studies, but only that they 
are valid as history only in so far as the history of philosophy is 
inherent or resonant in them, and that otherwise they have the value 
of mere prolegomena to history. The military historian, for instance, 
when studying the predominance of the Spartan infantry between the 
ephorate of Chilon and the defeat of Leuctra, ought to take into 
account the Lycurgan ideal, while the historian of the Spanish 
infantry between Garigliano and Rocroi ought to bear in mind, and 
hint at, that combination of daring and pride with devotion to the 
King and faith in God from which the Spaniards derived their 
confidence in their invincibility as defenders of the holy cause of the 
King and the Catholic Church (v. B. Croce, Vite di avventure di fede e 
di passione, p. 348). Even the most minute study is still history when 
in this way it is drawn into the generous rhythm of the history of 
philosophy. 





RILKE AND THE DUINO ELEGIES: 
AN INTERPRETATION 


E. H. St G. MOSS 


| 
Mystics at all times have been concerned with an ineffable pure 
experience which, though it cannot be described and analysed with 
our usual logical apparatus, is so deeply significant that without it, 
they feel, no true appreciation of values in life can be attained. The 
essential indescribability of the mystic experience is a barrier to 
our consideration of it. But if the attempt to grasp the intangible 
is fruitless, we can try to find an answer to the questions: What is 
the significance of such experience? and, What relevance has it to 
our daily lives and our conceptions of value? And in such an en- 
deavour the work of those mystics who have also been artists, 
communicators of experience by trade, must be of particular interest. 

The central problem and craving of many mystics is clearly stated 
by Hélderlin in the early Frankfurt plan of his Empedokles. Here he 
describes Empedokles as ‘unsatisfied, unquiet, suffering even in a 
really beautiful environment, merely because it is a particular environ- 
ment . . . merely because he cannot live and love in it with an all- 
present heart, intimately as a God and wide-spread-out as a God, 
merely because as soon as his heart and his thought grasp what is 
immediately before him he is bound to the law of succession’. The 
plan indicates that finally Empedokles decides to throw himself into 
the crater of Etna, as only by dying can he come to live ‘in the great 
harmony with all living things’. 

Most mystics seem to consider that it is not possible ever fully to 
achieve pure experience, but that in some forms of supremely intense 
particular experience the individual begins, though he can only begin, 
to lose the consciousness of his particular identity in a general 
consciousness of life. Communion with nature, the ecstasy of love, 
deep aesthetic emotion, meditation, incantation, death are examples 
of such approaches to what is usually described as God — though as 
Faust cries: 


Call it Happiness! Heart! Love! God! 
I have no name for it! 

Feeling is all, 

The name is but sound and smoke 
Clouding the glow of heaven. 


The ‘sense of something far more deeply interfused’ is always 
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regardéd as intensely to be desired and sought after. In a letter 
quoted by William James, Tennyson describes the state as one in 
which ‘Individuality seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless 
being and this is not a confused state but the clearest, the surest of 
the surest, utterly beyond words — where death was an almost laugh- 
able impossibility — the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no 
extinction but the one true life’. The goal is to combine the vivid 
focus of consciousness with an obliviousness of all particularity; and 
hence mystics will often turn to the borderline between life and death 
as the symbolic moment of such perfect experience. As Goethe says 
in his Prometheus: 


When from your innermost depth, 

Quite shattered, you feel everything 

Which joy and pain ever poured out for you... 
And everything around you sinks in night, 

And you, in an intimate feeling of your own, 
Comprehend a world; 

Then does man die. 


In the instances which we have so far taken the poet has attempted 
little more than to state that the indescribable experience takes place 
in certain circumstances and that it is a very desirable experience. 
This limitation is not surprising, since, as William James remarks, 
‘the incommunicableness of the transport is the keynote of all 
mysticism’. But there have been a few great artists who, usually 
towards the end of their lives, have used their immense mastery over 
their own chosen means of expression in an attempt to communicate 
directly the incommunicable. These artist-mystics have never 
entirely succeeded and they have been led invariably into obscurity, 
difficulty and roughness; but what they have produced has a special 
and peculiar interest as it represents an extreme limit to which the 
human mind has been able to reach in the attempt to express ultimate 
things. Mr Edward Shanks has made some penetrating remarks on 
what he calls ‘the old artist’: 


He advanced rapidly to that stage in the growth of the mind 
which is what we mean when we talk about the very old artist — 
a stage in which all that is possible has been achieved and the 
impossible beckons with an enticing finger. What this stage of 
growth means to the individual who has experienced it is, prob- 
ably, something that can never be told by anyone else. And 
those who have experienced never do tell except in riddles 
obscurely and impatiently phrased . . . And yet sometimes the 
author stands and utters a sentence of simple sound and simple 
import, almost as though he wanted to prove that he is still 
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sane, even if not always in a manner that his companion can 
understand. But even these utterances have disturbing over- 
tones.! 


Of all the artists who fall in this category I think there are few who 
have come nearer to success than did Rainer Maria Rilke, and per- 
haps none who tackled the problem so directly and persistently. 
Rilke was a poet who not only attained an immense technical 
mastery of his medium but who was preoccupied all his life with the 
importance of the incommunicable experience; and he finally 
achieved in the Duino Elegies what can perhaps best be described as 
a paroxysm of utterance on the subject. 

What the ‘old artist’ is attempting appears often to be an almost 
desperate questing for an answer to the questions: What does it all 
mean? What has any worth and significance in life? and further (an 
underlying question with a crescendo of anxiety in it), All the in- 
tensities through which I have lived, my tears and struggles, are they 
indeed vain and useless? What is most striking in such utterances 
of the ‘old artists’ is the intensity, often the agony, of the inner 
experience from which they proceed. Rilke is no exception to the 
tule. The ideas which he sets out in the Duino Elegies are not very 
different from those which he set out twenty years earlier in his 
Book of the Hours, though they are developed with greater elabora- 
tion and with an almost unbelievable increase in obscurity. But 
there can be no doubt that for him they represent the culmination 
of an experience far more intense and significant than any which 
he had attempted to express as a younger man and the increase in 
obscurity is but a measure of the increased difficulty of communica- 
tion. I do not think that the Duino Elegies are aesthetically as beauti- 
ful and successful as many of Rilke’s earlier poems, or as the Sonnets 
to Orpheus which form a kind of pendant to them. But for our 
present purposes it is the Elegies which we must examine; they are 
the extremest utterance. 


2 

It would be futile and misleading to try to put into simpler terms 
the full message which Rilke is trying to convey. If his own powers 
of communication are insufficient, certainly another’s would be no 
better. But it should be possible to disentangle the philosophical 
ideas which form the framework of the poems and round which the 
total experience is built. Kipling is an example of an artist whose 
approach to the deepest problems is the opposite of philosophical; 
his explicit ideas and theories (not that he has many) are crude and 


‘These words were written — surprisingly, some may think —of Rudyard 
Kipling. 
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uninteresting. He is pre-eminently the story-teller and spell-binder 
who, when his unconscious daemon is in charge, can convey, in and 
through the telling of a story, extreme depths and subtleties of ex- 
perience, as it were unwittingly and incidentally; as soon as he tries 
to explain and theorize about them, it is as if a carpenter were being 
called in to frame a spider’s web; the conscious theorist and the 
unconscious artist in him are completely out of accord. But Rilke 
is very different. The poet and the metaphysician in him are not to 
be separated. While Kipling achieves his most otherworldly effects 
only occasionally, as if without intending them, and when he is 
explicitly concerned with nothing more than the narration of events, 
Rilke is concerned all the time and all through his work with meta- 
physical problems. 

His starting-point, like Hélderlin’s, is the strange incompleteness 
and unreality of man’s existence: 


We have never, not for a single day 

The pure space before us in which the flowers 
Grow up without end... 

This is destiny: to be opposite 

And nothing but that and always opposite. 


What distinguishes man from animals is his consciousness of him- 
self; but it is just that which somehow removes him from reality. 
Even the higher animals are weighed down by the burden of memory: 
perhaps it is the little creatures, the insects, which we should envy, 
for they can simply be, like flowers and trees. In becoming objec- 
tively conscious of reality man has a tendency to lose his relation to 
it. He is always a spectator, never himself entirely real. As Rilke 
had put it in an earlier poem, the worst state of man is that hour of 
nightmare horror ‘when God withdraws his uncompleted image 
from all things’, when 


One only knows this strange yellow hand 
Which stretches out, so naked and near, — 
There, there: 

As if it came out of its own garment. 


We cannot grasp or hold anything; all our experience is fleeting, we 
are always divided, never whole. We are conscious of blooming and 
withering both at once. We are like half-living masks; perhaps it 
would be better if we were complete puppets, we should then at 
least be solid. 

And yet ‘somewhere there go lions still, who know, while they are 
in their splendour, of no impotence’. Man has an inkling of a 
purer, completer existence and longs for it. Rilke thinks of the 
Angel, as an image of a complete existence; 
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You early blessed ones, spoilt darlings of creation, 

Hillcrests, sunrise-reddened ridges 

Of all life — Pollen of the bloom of God, 

Articulations of light, ways, stairways, thrones, 

Spaces of being, shields of ecstasy, tumults 

Of storm-tossed emotion and suddenly, singly, 

Mirrors; drawing back their beauty, that streamed from them, 
Into their own countenances again. 


The Angel, however, is terrible: 


even if one took me 
Suddenly to his heart, I would be overwhelmed 
By his stronger being. 


If one of the archangels stepped now, dangerous, from behind 
the stars 

Only one stride down and towards us; high up — 

Beating our own hearts would strike us down. 


What then have we to cling to? Man is indeed nearer to reality 
at some times than at others (though he can never experience it 
completely); and Rilke considers individually some of those who, it 
appears to him, approach nearest to reality and whose experience 
seems thereby to acquire significance and value: the lover, the child, 
the hero, the contemplator of beauty, the mourner, and — obscurely 
— the young dead. 

Beauty itself is in some sense an inkling of reality, as it were the 
beating of an angel’s wings: 


For the beautiful is nothing 
But the beginning of the Fearful, which we have just endured, 
And we admire it so because it calmly disdains 
To destroy us. 


Anything simply and fully realized has significance: 


There remains to us perhaps 

Some tree growing on the slope, so that we could daily 

See it again; there remains to us the street of yesterday 

And the shy loyalty of a habit 

Which was happy with us and so stayed and did not go. 

Oh and the night, the night, when the wind full of world-space 
Tears at our faces. 


But even in such forms of experience man is ever ‘distracted by 
anticipation’. Rilke turns to the experience of lovers: 
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for yet 
Their famous passion is not immortal enough by far. 
Those, you almost envy them, the forsaken ones, whom you found 
So much more loving than the satisfied. Begin 
Ever anew the never attainable praise; 


But even lovers, though they approach it, never quite attain and 
hold the perfect bliss. The dark, primeval autonomous force of lust 
is itself a barrier to perfect communion. In the fifth elegy (inspired 
by a picture of Picasso) the most brilliant and baffling of them all, 
Rilke takes the image of the acrobats who show an almost super- 
human skill and lightness in building up their dazzling figures in 
space, seeming as if they will finally achieve the miracle and remain 
poised endlessly in mid-air — but who yet must always come down 
somehow to the ground again. There is always: 


The inexpressible place where the pure too-little 
Incomprehensibly changes itself, — jumps round 
Into that empty too-much. 


There should be a place somewhere (Rilke turns now and addresses 
the angel) where: 


On an inexpressible carpet the lovers would show (those who 
here 

Never bring it to achievement,) their bold 

High figures of the heart, 

Their towers of joy, their 

Ladders long since leaning only, where never earth was, 

On each other alone, quivering — and would achieve it, 

Before the onlookers around them, the numberless silent dead. 


But this is already in the realm of the ideal. 
Rilke considers next the hero who lives with a preternatural 
fullness: 


even his death for him 
Was but an excuse for being: his last birth. 


He takes as an image the fig, which becomes fruit almost before the 
bloom has been able to form: 


.. . But we delay, 
Oh we flatter ourselves with blossoming and we plunge 
Into the belated centre of our final fruit. 
In few men does there rise so strong the impulse to action 
That they are already up and glowing in the fullness of their 
hearts 
When the temptation to bloom, like a soft night air, 
Stirs their eyelids and the youth of their lips. 
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The hero is wonderfully near to those who die young. Lasting- 
ness 

Does not fight him. His remaining is being: continually 

He takes himself forth and strides into the changed constellation 

Of his unresting danger. 


In his effortless being the hero is also like the child: 


oh hours in childhood 
When behind the puppet-figures there was more 
Than mere time past and before us there was no future. . . 
. .. and we were yet content, in our solitude, 
With lasting things and stood there 
In the interspace between world and toy 
On a spot which from the beginning 
Was founded for a pure process. 


Indeed the child, before his fully self-conscious life has begun, em- 
braces and ‘contains death gently’. Death itself for Rilke is another 
word for the pure unconstrained reality of a life not chained to the 
‘law of succession’. The seventh elegy begins with a rhapsodical 
description of the ecstasy of such life, framed on the image of a lark 
rising up in the glory of a summer sky, but it culminates with the cry: 


Oh to be dead and know them endlessly, 
All of the stars; for how, how, how, to forget them. 


The pure experience is an ecstasy but it is also a peace, it means a 
release from all the enchaining particularities of circumstance: 


Voices, voices. Hearken, my heart, as in the past 

Saints only hearkened; so that the giant cry 

Lifted them from the earth; but they kneeled 

Powerless on and did not heed it; 

So were they listening. Not that you could bear, not by far, 
The voice of God. But hark to the wafting, 

The uninterrupted word that builds itself out of stillness. 

It whispers now of those young dead to you. 


Indeed it is strange to inhabit the earth no more, 

To give no more use to habits scarcely learned, 

To give no more to roses and other individual expressive things 
The meaning of a human future. 

That which one was, in endlessly anxious hands, 

No more to be, and even to lay aside 

One’s own name, as if it were a broken toy. 

Strange no longer to go on wishing one’s wishes. Strange 
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To see all that was once in relation float 

So loose in space. And being dead is laborious 

And full of retrieving, so that gradually one perceives 
A little eternity. — But the living all make the mistake 
Of drawing too sharp distinctions. 


And, in the last words of the last Elegy: 


But were they, the unendingly dead, to wake in us an image, 

They would point out perhaps the catkins, the hanging catkins 

Of the empty hazel, or 

They would show the rain which falls on the dark empire of the 
earth in spring. 

And we who think of rising 

Happiness, would feel the emotion 

That almost bemuses us 

When happiness is a thing that falls. 


In the elaborate and somewhat mystifying symbolism of this last 
elegy, concerned with death, it is a ‘young lament’ (Klage), personi- 
fied as a girl, who takes the young man newly dead by the hand and 
leads him ‘through the wide landscape of lament’ till finally they 
reach the ravine, where the spring of joy shimmers in the moonlight; 
then they part and he goes on alone into the mountains of primeval 
SOrrow: 


And not even his step is heard out of the toneless fate. 


Rilke’s use of ‘lament’ and of music (which for him is closely 
associated with it), as an approach to the dissolution of identity, to 
death, is perhaps made clearer in the magnificent poem ‘Orpheus. 
Eurydike. Hermes’ from the Neue Gedichte. Orpheus, weaving his 
spell of music, begins to achieve the miracle of drawing back Eurydice 
from the underworld: 


So well-beloved that from a lyre was wrung 
For her more lamentation 
Then ever came from women; 
So that a world was made of lamentation, 
A whole world, new, with valley and wood 
And road and village, beast and field and river, 
With a sun, 
And a still sky of stars, 
That turned around this lamentation-world 
As round the other earth, 
A sky of mourning with its misted stars — 

. . . SO well beloved. 


But even the spell of music cannot quite achieve the enchantment. 
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Eurydice is already coming back along the path leading into life, 
but Orpheus, man, cannot resist the fatal temptation to turn and 
look. The spell is broken. We are always spectators of ourselves; 
we cannot simply be. 

We have followed Rilke, as he has considered severally the various 
types of human beings who have approached nearest to pure ex- 
perience, the lover, the child, the hero, the mourner; but in each 
case he finds no more than an approach; nothing short of death 
itself can bring man to the final achievement. 

Is death then to be sought after? Every mystic seems to feel at 
some moments the longing for the perfection of death, and Rilke 
is no exception. We have already quoted the lines: 


Oh to be dead and know them endlessly, 
All of the stars: for how, how, how to forget them 


But it is not so simple as that. Death is a finding of reality. It comes 
easily to the child, who has never, through self-consciousness, lost, 
so to speak, his continuity with death. It comes easily to the hero, 
the man of action, who has never paused to contemplate himself, 
who bears the fruit of his own death all ready within him, before even 
the blossom has had time to come. A man’s death should grow out 
of his life, effortlessly; if he really lives, if ‘his veins are full of being’, 
that is what happens. To most of us, however, life is a chattering 
market place, deafened with its own empty din — and yet: 


Behind the last plank, plastered with notices of ‘immortality’, 
That bitter beer which seems sweet to the drinkers, 

When they always chew fresh distractions with it, 

Just at the back of the plank, immediately behind it, its real. 


If we do not Jive essentially then death will hold horror for us. As 
Rilke had put it earlier in the Book of the Hours: 


For this is what makes dying strange and hard 
That it is not our death. 


He feels strong nostalgia for the simplicity and unselfconsciousness 
of the child and for the life of earlier simpler ages, when even angels 
were not terrible: 
Where are the days of Tobias 
When one of the shining ones stood at the simple house-door 
Dressed a little for travelling and already no longer to be feared? 


But if it is not possible to go back and recapture the old, simple 
relationship to reality which trees, animals, children, primitive 
people seem to share, and if the life of a modern city is terrible in 
its emptiness, in its clamorous search for distraction from reality, 
what course then remains to us? 


D 
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There is another course, Rilke asserts, a weary and laborious one 
to which at first, in his earlier meditations, he turns reluctantly, but 
to which he finally, in the Duino Elegies, gives his wholehearted 
acceptance. The power of becoming objectively aware of existence 
is in a sense the curse of man, since it detaches him from reality; 
but as we cannot rid ourselves of it, let us embrace it wholeheartedly 
and make a virtue of it. Losing one relation to reality we can gain 
another. Having this power of awareness we must use it with 
intensity. We can begin (though we will never get much further than 
beginning) to grasp reality objectively from the outside, to become 
aware of life and to live at once fully and consciously; to the extent 
that we succeed, we succeed in living really and essentially and that 
is our task and justification in the world. As Angelus Silesius had 
written centuries earlier: 


Man, live esentially; for when the world decays 
That which has chanced departs, the essence stays. 


Rilke contrasts the two relationships to reality in a poem from the 
Neue Gedichte, ‘The Annunciation’. The angel (the word has here 
a different meaning from that which it is given in the Duino Elegies) 
addresses Mary: 


You are not nearer to God, than we; 
We are all far from Him. 

But wonderfully 

Are your hands blessed .. . 

Behold, I am he who begins, 

But you are the tree... 

God looked at me: he dazzled, — 
But you are the tree. 


This conception is, I think, comparable with that underlying the 
Christian legend of the Epiphany: the simple shepherds abiding in 
the fields were the first to find God when he was made manifest 
among men; but the three kings, though their journey was a long 
and weary one, also found him in the end, coming their own laborious 
way and guided by their own star. 

The conclusion which Rilke reaches in the Duino Elegies is, 
therefore, not that man should turn from life in the pursuit of an 
ineffable, ever-retreating mystic experience, but that he should accept 
life as he finds it and live it with his whole heart. The keynote of his 
living should be not the wooing of an unattainable perfection, but 
praise, the celebration of the fact that Hiersein ist herrlich, ‘being 
here is glorious’: 

Yes, the springtimes could well use you. Many a star 
Demanded of you that you should perceive it. There. rose 
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A wave up in the past, or 

When you went by, at the open window, 

A violin gave itself forth. All that was offering, 
But did you master it? 


Did you master it and make it your own? That is the essential ques- 
tion. We keep on seeking concrete and visible pleasures, but ‘the 
most visible pleasure only makes itself known to us when we in- 
wardly transform it’. We must pursue earthly, human things: 


Oh, not because there is happiness, 
That over-hasty advantage of a coming loss... 
But because being here is much and because seemingly 
All that is here, this fleeting world which strangely concerns us, 
Stands in need of us. Us, the most fleeting of all... 
. .. Are we perhaps here in order to say: House, 
Bridge, well, gate, pitcher, fruit-tree, window, — 


Earth, is it not this that you wish, invisible 
To take shape in us? 


We must use this gift of ours, the power of realizing, of becoming 
objectively aware of things, with intensity; only so can we genuinely 
live and make our lives our own. As the centuries go by and man’s 
self-consciousness extends, so his realizations inevitably become 
more abstract. The simple concrete symbol or myth which once 
could be filled with significance and convey man’s apprehension 
of reality becomes outworn and must be replaced by more abstract 
conceptions. This means that in every age there are ‘disinherited 
ones’ for whom the old crystallizations of wisdom no longer have 
any meaning but who yet have not found new ones. But we should 
not allow this to confuse us. We can draw strength from the con- 
templation of the monuments of past realizations of the mind of 
man — ‘Pillars, pylons, the sphinx, the striving spire’ of Chartres 
Cathedral. We can look on such a monument and say: 


This stood once among men, 
In the midst of fate it stood, of annihilating fate, in the midst 
Of the not-knowing-whither it stood, as if being, and bent 
Stars down to itself out of assured skies. ... 


Always it is the fact of realization which matters, not the object or 
symbol used; that is but the framework on which the experience is 
built and can be renewed in different forms from age to age. Even 
men’s systems of wisdom, their philosophies and religions are but 
vehicles for experience, valid while men can still fill them with 
significance, but always destined eventually to be outworn. They 
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are capable of becoming ever more abstract, ever closer approxima- 
tions to the truth, but finality can never be reached, the truth never 
can be expressed in human terms. Systems and theories can become 
the object of the most intense efforts of human conception and 
imagination. Thereby — but only thereby — they can acquire value 
and validity; in themselves they like all other things, are nothing 
worth. 


3 


The Duino Elegies, then, begin with a search, the search for a pure 
experience. They reach their climax in a realization that the search 
is misdirected, pure experience is in fact a contradiction in terms; 
true destiny is not a wooing of the unattainable but a celebration of 
the tangible world, not ‘Werbung’ but ‘Riihmung’. Man should 
devote himself to earthly things, not indeed to empty distractions, 
but to the attempt to live fully and simply all his experiences. 

If that were all we could draw from the Duino Elegies it would in 
truth be a poor reward for their complexity and obscurity. But these 
poems are a concentrated effort of communication and they do 
indeed convey much more. They begin with torment, but they rise, 
as we have seen, to a paean of praise; and in the process they do 
something towards, not merely pointing to the end of human striving, 
but towards bringing home the means by which the end may be 
attained. In point of fact the two are inseparable; to seek for an 
end distinct from the means is illusory. The key is the word ‘Riih- 
mung’, praise. The mystic searches for a perfect experience; his 
final revelation is, paradoxically, never that, but the sudden realiza- 
tion of a principle of harmony, a way of living, which makes his 
search irrelevant and shows that it has been in fact falsely conceived 
from the outset. This leads not to disappointment, but to joy. 
Discord and frustrated longing are suddenly resolved by acceptance, 
complete and unreserved: 


Let me then sing, at the issue of the terrible insight, 

Joy and praise up to the attunéd angels. 

Let not one of the sharp-smitten hammers of the heart 
Now fail on weak or doubtful or on rending 

Strings. Let me from my streaming face 

Seem but more shining; let the unsightly weeping 

Bloom. Oh how dear then will you be to me, 

Nights of affliction. That on my knees I did not sweep you away, 
Uncomforting sisters, and did not give myself, all loosened, 
Into your loosened hair. We, wasters of pains, 

How we look onward into the continuance of sorrow, 

To see if perhaps they will not end. But they 
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¢ 
Are our winter foliage, our dark thought-evergreen, 
One of the seasons of the secret year — not only 
Season — our point, position, ground and dwelling-place. 


We achieve peace and joy not by escaping from the obstructions and 
tribulations of our life but by accepting them. The revelation lies 
in a new attitude or approach to life. 

What is the right way? The answer to that question can never be 
precisely framed in words. The way is the love of God. But what is 
love? and what is God? The way is humility, is acceptance, the 
way is praise, the way is a harmony, a reconciliation, a release. 
Rilke’s symbol is Orpheus. While the Duino Elegies were written, 
over a space of many years, with agony of the spirit, the revelation 
produced, as a kind of by-product, in a relatively effortless flow of 
creativeness, the Sonnets to Orpheus, a prolonged hymn to the divine 
spirit of harmony which reconciles and makes real a// that there is in 
the world. 

Rilke was a poet, not an abstract philosopher. He thought deeply 
about the meaning of existence; but he did so in the manner of a 
poet, by creating myths, rather than in the manner of a philosopher 
who creates a system of abstractions. And to reduce a great poetic 
mythology to the bare structure of the ideas which can be read into 
it is to denude it of a great part of its meaning, like stripping a 
living body to the mere skeleton of bone. Moreover the mythology 
which Rilke created in the Duino Elegies and elsewhere has this in 
common with every other mythology which is valid in its generation, 
that it can be interpreted differently by different individuals who are 
yet at one in finding in it meaning and value. Anyone who interprets 
the Elegies must to some extent be reading into them ideas which are 
not anywhere explicitly expressed by Rilke himself. There must 
always be room for some disagreement as to what he really meant, 
since we are concerned with ideas which were only implicit, which 
were realized poetically but not fully realized philosophically, in his 
own mind. But that is not to say that there is no point in trying to 
understand and elucidate them. Mr Graham Hough has recently 
observed that it is not possible to come to a just appreciation of 
Yeats without paying a good deal of attention to the ‘creative myths’ 
by which he expressed his deepest convictions; that his myths must 
not be dismissed as merely arbitrary and extraneous; any philosophy 
of life and death must of necessity be but ‘a mythological approxima- 
tion to a reality that is, in any case, inexpressible’. This is as true of 
Rilke as of Yeats; his beliefs are of the very stuff of his poetry. The 
verbal obscurity of the Duino Elegies is perhaps greater than that of 
anything which Yeats ever wrote, but Rilke’s underlying ideas are, 
I think, less esoteric. 
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DEREK Hupson: Martin Tupper: His Rise and Fall. Constable, 18s. net. 


Getting wind of some thirty volumes of Martin Tupper’s papers lying at a 
bookshop in Bloomsbury, Mr. Hudson persuaded Messrs. Constable to buy 
them and to commission him to write Tupper’s life. He has done what he set 
out to do, and done it very well. It would have been easy to laugh at Tupper: 
Mr. Hudson laughs with him. There is nothing of the pseudo-Strachey about 
this biography. It is a straight, lively, honest piece of work. Moreover, it was 
worth doing: the book is a real contribution to the social documentation of 
Victorian England. 

For Tupper was a phenomenon. A son of the gentry of Regency England, he 
was a best-seller of Evangelical platitudes by 1842, and by 1880 his Proverbial 
Philosophy had gone through some fifty editions amounting to about a quarter 
of a million copies. Charterhouse and Christ Church — Albury House in Surrey 
— a taste for good wine — a passion for National Defence — W. E. Gladstone for 
a friend: no ill education, no mean milieu, as the jargon now goes — certainly 
neither the education nor the milieu of the Evangelical £10 householder who 
bought Proverbial Philosophy. Yet this tough and bouncing little squire turned 
out reams of rubbish for a steady £800 a year for well over a quarter of a century 
to a chorus of popular acclaim in a world that already had a Tennyson, a 
Browning and (strangest thought of all) a Gerard Manley Hopkins. How did 
it happen? 

It is easy enough to talk about the cultureless Evangelical hordes of the 
inevitable middle class, the decline of standards, the multiplicity of reading 
publics, the absence of an organic community. It is obvious that Tupper was not 
acclaimed everywhere: he had his peculiar and numerous clientele, which in- 
cluded the Queen and her husband, not to mention the United States, that 
eternal sucker of green fruit. But it is equally clear that there was another public 
in Victorian England that either ignored or despised Tupperism. Quite soon his 
faithful friend Gladstone gave over his presentation-copies to his wife. And it 
was Tennyson who was chosen Laureate in 1850. 

Mr. Hudson seems to me to miss the significance of all this. He goes off on 
the wrong track quite early when he gives careful chapters to Tupper’s claims to 
have been a poet. Surely the whole point about Tupper is that he was not even 
a ‘bad’ poet, but something far more uncommon and socially significant. 
Granted that at his best he was no worse than Crabbe at his worst; granted that 
he could now and then strike out a phrase or an image (Glacier-diamond, Alp of 
glass, for the Crystal Palace); say the worst and the best about him as a poet, and 
yet we have not said anything about him in his own terms, but only in terms that 
are quite irrelevant. 

Tupper hit on the truth about himself quite early when he expressed surprise 
at finding Proverbial Philosophy classed in an American catalogue under ‘Poetry’ 
and at the Spectator’s supposition that it was in hexameters. Tupper’s name for 
his stuff was ‘rhythmics’. And he was right. What Tupper had done was what 
we are told Gehrauchsmusik should do. He had produced an article of everyday 
life and use: ‘Poetry while you work’, so to speak. He produced his ‘rhythmics’ 
anywhere, anytime, on any subject, by the mile, for years and years. They went 
up on the walls of lunatic asylums, on to calendars, into broadsheets. He would 
write a piece and get it printed in a matter of a few days. No wonder he backed 
himself strongly for the Laureateship. He should have had it. He would have 
done the job proud without anyone getting any false ideas about its having 
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anything to do with poetry. There is simply no trace of the internal spring and 
dynamic in any line of Tupper’s that make the freest of free verse into poetry in 
the hands of a poet. Tupper belonged to another genus altogether. He is not 
even a bad poet, for a bad poet is still a poet of some kind. 

As a phenomenon, Tupper’s achievement is in the line of the Talking Film, 
the Radio, the Wall-newspaper, the Comic-Strip — the things that are creating 
a new and composite means of communication between the Common Men of a 
democratic world, and that have already put poetry, or anything that men used 
to call ‘Art’ into the limbo of history. He had all the qualifications — complete 
lack of self-criticism and intellectual discipline (how he would have loved the 
typewriter!); all the perspiring heartiness of the buddy; unwavering faith in 
progress; total lack of malice, childish vanity, utter and complete unawareness of 
anything that could not be grasped in five minutes and expressed in the language 
of a daily newspaper. He was, after all, before his time. He should have been 
born in the century of the Common Man. His idiom would have been different, 
and his content would have been Socialism or Christian Science, or some other 
substitute for Evangelical religion. But he would have been no less successful, 
and, with all the technical equipment for communication at his disposal, far more 
influential. R. J. WHITE 


Giapys Scott THomson: Mrs. Arthur Strong: A Memoir. Cohen and West, 
Ts. 6d. net. 


This is a very skilful portrait of a remarkable woman. Mrs. Arthur Strong 
was richly endowed with gifts of character, intellect and personal presence, 
and she enjoyed a long and exceptionally full, varied and interesting life. In 
just over one hundred and twenty short pages Miss Scott Thomson has suc- 
ceeded in painting a picture which all who knew her subject will immediately hail 
as authentic. To one such reader, at least, the author has recaptured, to a notable 
degree, the salient features of a well-loved friend and inspiring teacher — her 
capacity for affection, her generosity, her social genius, her enthusiasm, breadth 
of vision, intellectual drive, and versatility, all combined with a certain trenchant 
vehemence and an almost impish quality, which were both fascinating and pro- 
vocative. Readers who make Mrs. Strong’s acquaintance for the first time in 
these pages will be attracted and held by her personality and achievements as 
they are presented here. The story moves swiftly from its early beginnings in 
England and abroad to Cambridge, London, Munich, Rome, Chatsworth and 
back again to Rome, ancient and modern, pagan and Christian, where the 
greater and. most important period of her life was spent and on which her most 
enduring contributions to scholarship were centred. Mrs. Strong’s devotion to 
the study of art, and in particular to Roman and religious art, is the dominant 
note; but the memoir will make delightful reading, not only for archaeologists 
and art-historians, but for all who concern themselves with culture, past and 
present, and with the things of the spirit. Numerous quotations from Mrs. 
Strong’s own reminiscences, from letters, and from impressions written down by 
friends are neatly woven into a vivid and fluent narrative. The Prologue is most 
happily conceived: the Epilogue is handled with delicacy of touch and a fine 
understanding. Mrs. Leigh-Smith, sister to Mrs. Strong, at whose request Miss 
Scott Thomson wrote the book, was indeed happy in her choice. 

J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


R. G. D. ALLEN: Statistics for Economists. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
7s. 6d. net. 


This series of books is designed to provide ‘ popular yet scholarly introductions 
for the benefit of the general reader’ who has made no previous study of the 
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subject, and ‘it is believed that they will also be serviceable for undergraduates’. 
So far as this volume is concerned, the two objectives have certainly been attained. 

Professor Allen takes each of the various tools in the kit-bag of elementary 
statistical methods which an economist is most likely to need — graphs, fre- 
quency distributions, index-numbers, seasonal variations, trends, correlation, 
sampling, etc. — and gives a lucid explanation of how to use it. No previous 
knowledge is required to follow the explanation, but it is of course inevitable 
that a novice at the subject will have to work fairly hard if he is to master the 
techniques. Above all, he must try his hand at doing actual calculations. But 
Professor Allen has provided a good number of illustrative examples, in which 
he shows all the steps in the process, so that the reader can test his skill and see 
where he went wrong. 

The book is not so exclusively suitable for economists as its title might suggest. 
There is a useful chapter which sets out the sources of published statistics on 
each of the main economic topics — production, trade, prices and so on — and 
the illustrative examples are based on economic data: but otherwise the tech- 
niques described are suitable for other people who need to handle statistics, and 
the explanations should be as clear to them as to the economist. 

In some ways it is a pity that Professor Allen did not take his title more 
literally. What most economists need is a book which helps them in interpreting 
published statistics, or at least in avoiding false interpretations. This is largely 
an art which can only be learnt by experience, but there are a good many general 
principles and ‘hints to the novice on what to look for’ which could usefully be 
expounded, especially with the aid of examples. The economist who has mastered 
the techniques described in this book will be better qualified to learn how to 
interpret statistics, but he will still have a good deal to learn, and it must be 
confessed that in many cases he could have got along quite well without some 
of the techniques. On the other hand, the chapter on statistical sources would 
have been even more valuable if it had been expanded to include some warnings 
about common mistakes in using these volumes, in which much hard-won 
experience could have been recorded for the benefit of newcomers. 

It would not, of course, be right to belittle this very useful book about the more 
formal side of statistical methods because it is not something quite different. It 
would be a great help, however, if the second edition which is likely to be wanted 
could be expanded a little in this sort of direction. To take a specific example, 
my hopes were raised by the reference on the cover to ‘index-numbers in theory 
and practice’, but there is no sort of commentary on the reliability of individual 
indices, or on why the old cost-of-living index was deceptive; the ‘in practice’ 
part is merely a formal account of some of the main index-numbers on various 
topics, which is so brief as to give no idea of their merits. 

W. B. REDDAWAY 


Davip CECIL: Poets and Story-Tellers, A Book of Critical Essays. Constable, 
10s. net. 


Since Lord David Cecil’s books have given pleasure to so many people, one 
doesn’t want to sound carping. Moreover he has put himself almost beyond the 
reach of criticism: ‘If I were in doubt as to the wisdom of one of my actions ! 
should not consult Flaubert or Dostoievsky. The opinion of Balzac or Dickens 
would carry little weight with me: were Stendhal to rebuke me, it would only 
convince me I had done right: even in the judgment of Tolstoy I should not put 
complete confidence.’ He goes on, however, to say: ‘But I should be seriously 
upset, I should worry for weeks and weeks, if I incurred the disapproval of 
Jane Austen.’ She might well have disapproved of some things in this book — 
perhaps of the style. For example, Turgenev ‘looks to beauty as his chief satis- 
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faction in life. Natural temperament was primarily responsible for this; but his 
philosophy or lack of philosophy encouraged him still further. Beauty was a 
consolation. When all else is [sic] uncertain, beauty could still make life worth 
living. For Turgenev beauty included moral beauty’ — and so on. It does seem 
rather ruthless to discard so well-established a device as the subordinate clause: 
but these regular bursts of machine-gun fire are kept up throughout. 

What would Jane Austen have thought of her admirer’s logic? E.g. ‘As much 
as to Peter Bell, the primrose by the river’s brim was, to Turgenev, a simple 
primrose. But he saw it with so exquisite a precision, such a feeling for its 
individual quality, that it stirs in us the same sentiment that a real primrose 
would.’ (But if Turgenev saw it, it was presumably a real primrose.) And on 
page 30 he says of Webster: ‘ Men to him are not thehelpless sport of an indifferent 
fate as they were to the Greeks. Possessed of free will, his villains sin deliberately, 
These evil voluntary acts are the cause of human tragedy’ — and thirteen lines 
lower down: Webster’s ‘theology is Calvinistic. The world as seen by him is, 
of its nature, incurably corrupt. To be involved in it is to be inescapably involved 
in evil...’ Free-will or determinism, surely: not both at the same time. 

Jane Austen was no pedant but I think she liked accuracy. What about the 
generalizations that appear in the essay on Gray? ‘England in the eighteenth 
century was an integrated society in which people agreed to respect each other’s 
interests and united to accept similar standards of value... the master of 
foxhounds was proud to quote such Latin tags as he could remember.’ (Squire 
Western?) Or, ‘the eighteenth century was profoundly moral’. (As seen by 
Swift, Pope, Hogarth, et al?) Cecil asks ‘Why should Ludovico [sic] in the 
White Devil be devoting his whole life, at appalling risk to himself, to avenging 
the Duchess Isobella whom he hardly knew?’ But in Act II, Scene III the 
conjuror says: ‘by my art I find he [Lodovico] did most passionately dote upon 
your duchess’; and in Act IV, Scene II Lodovico himself says: ‘Sir, I did love 
Brachiano’s duchess dearly, or rather I pursued her with hot lust, though she 
ne’er knew on’t.’ 

If this critic is a story-teller rather than a poet, he is yet very readable. What 
one admires is the patrician self-confidence that carries him from Shakespeare to 
Mrs. Woolf, from Fanny Burney to Turgenev, with such ease; and the note of 
theological cattiness that makes his study of that Good Cambridge Pagan, 
Mr. E. M. Forster, so entertaining. 

M. J. C. HODGART 


M. P. Focarty: Town and Country Planning. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The subject of town and country planning is an appropriate field of study for 
a fellow of Nuffield College for it involves that partnership of the practitioner 
and the research worker which the founder of the College sought to foster. Mr 
Michael Fogarty has been, indeed, both a planner and a student of planning, for 
he spent some time during the war in the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
and he has already published an important book on the location of industry. 
Though an economist by training, his experience has been so varied that he is 
able to grasp most of the aspects of the problem of planning and not least its 
human purposes and consequences. His chapter entitled ‘What Sort of Towns?’ 
shows that he realizes that it is people — including women and children — for 
whom towns should be planned, and he does not scorn to mention the relevance 
of ‘the endless round of nappies’ and ‘washing up’ and the years of hard labour 
involved in bringing up a family of children (p. 102). The Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947 was passed while the book was being written and inevitably 
a good deal of change has had to be made in the text as the work proceeded. 
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There are signs here and there of a sort of dislocation in the presentation which 
may have come from an attempt to keep up with the rapidly developing subject 
or which may reflect merely the heterogeneous nature of the subject, which 
embraces economics, sociology, architecture, engineering, housing, education 
and public health, to name only a few. What sort of man must a town planner 
be, if he is to comprehend so wide a field? How is he to be trained, or rather, 
educated? Mr Fogarty is aware of this problem, and his discussion of it (especially 
pp. 186-94) is sensible and constructive. Indeed the book as a whole contains 
much varied and interesting material presented without partisanship and without 
any glossing over of the difficult and indeed frustrating problems involved. 


K. C. WHEARE 
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